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Original. 
ELLEN CLIFFORD. 


BY A LADY. 


“[ save had a delightful walk, dear aunt,” said 
Louisa Egerton, as she entered the drawing room, her 
cheeks glowing with the rosy tint, which the bracing 





airof a clear winter’s day had imparted to them. 

“But where is Ellen ?” asked Mrs. Clifford, ‘‘I 
thougint that she went with you?” 

**She excused herself,” replied Lonisa, ‘‘on the 
pleaof aslight headache—but insisted upon my going 
with Mr. Howard, and his sister, as they had so kindly 
called forus. Iwill leok for her in our apartment; 
it is,possible that she is seeking relief from the friend- 
ly us.” So saying she hastened to her room, 
and finding the door partly open, she entered with 


noiseless step, fearing that she might disturb the slum- 


bers of her cousin. But Ellen was far from thinking 
of sleép—seated with her back to the door, her head 
reclining on her hand, she was so absorbed in thought, 


as to be unconsciousof the entrance of any one, until 
- 


Louisa, imprinting a kiss on her neck, roused her from 
herreverie. ‘‘Why Ellen,” said she, ‘‘you start asif 


saluted by aneléctrie eel—you must have been absent, 


engaged in castle building—pray tell me, were you 
wiotin the region of the clouds, superintending the 
building 6f the turrets, when I called you so uncere- 
moniously down to those more humble apartments?” 

“Tam neither castle building, nor wandering far 
distant,” replied Ellen, laughing. 

«<But to find you in such a thoughtful mood, cousin 
Ellen, argues the consideration of some momentous 
subject. PleaSe to enlighten re with regard to the 
matter, and you shall soon see what a rare adviser your 
cousin is, when she has put on her considering cap— 
ind my advice ought to be valuable; for I have 

pssons from our friend, the lawyer.” 

blushed at this allusion to him, who had really 
been the companion of her thoughts, and sought to 
change the subject, by inquiring concerning the length 
of her cousin’s walk. Louisa was not to be thus di- 
verted from her object; for she had long wished to 
know more fully whatwere Ellen’s feelings with re- 
gardte Mr. Duncan. She had often made him the 

of conversation, hoping thus to ascertain her 
real sentiments—but Ellen’s evasive answers left her 





|| As Mr. Duncan was an intimate friend of George Eg- 


erton, Louisa often saw him—and his recent acquain- 
tance with Miss Clifford was another inducement for 
him to be a frequenf visitor of Miss Egerton; for he 
loved to hear of, and speak of her. Louisa already 
| knew much, and was determined to know more. I 





| must detain my reader for afew moments, to make 
|| them better acquainted with the persons to whom I 


have introdueed them. Mrs. Clifford was the widow 
of aneminent physician, in the beautiful village of 
| L——. He hadbeena man of wealth, but had lost 
| much by endorsing for several friends. He died when 


|| Ellen was in her sixteenth year, leaving but little pro- 


_perty tohis wife, and only child. This, however, 
was amply sufficient to supply them with every com- 
fort, and not being extravagant in their desires, they 
were as Well contented and happy in their poverty as 
those who could boast of their thousands. Mrs. Clif- 
ford rejoiced in the thought, that her daughter would 
not now be sacrificed to a fortune¢hunter—the heart- 
less being, whom, in her days” of wealth, she had 
thought of with dread* Yet, in the pride ofa mother’s 
| heart, she considered Ellen as a fortune in herself; 
but they whe would now seek her affecti@ms, might be 
worthy of her—for they would do it from a Biise of her 
mental and moral worth. Hind - 


Ellen was not strictly beautiful; yet her’s was a 
beauty of no common order; a pleasing face, on which 
was delineated a benevolent heart, and well cultivat- 
ed mind. One who looked upon her, would be frans- 
fixed with interest in watching the rapidity with whieh 
thought flitted across her evcr-speaking countenance; 
versatility of talent prevented that sameness, by which 
one might weary in gazing upon her. Without affee- 
tation, she possessed that native’ grace which is-al- 
"ways fascinating—to see, and know, was but to love 
her. > 

Louisa Egerton, who was a year younger than 
cousin, possessed both beauty and wealth. She, as 
well as Ellen, had a strong mind, but being more en- 
thusiastic in her nature, was too often governed by 
impulse and thus apt to form attachments, which the . 
former in her better diserimination of things, persdhs, 
and characters, would have guarded against. Louisa’s 
sparkling black eye, told of wit, and ready repartee, 
heringenuous heart and good conversational powers, 
made her almost the idol of the society in which she 
moved. Her father, a lawyer of great respectability 
in the city of C——, hed received Charles Duncan in- 
tohis office, that he might pursue the study of law, 





tthe dark. Having been room mates at the same 
ling school, they had been intimately associated 
for years; and had hitherto held unreserved commu- 
nion, on every subject that was dear to their hearts, 
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with his son, George Egerton. Having completed 
ir course of study, Duncan was now established as 
ising lawyer, under favorable auspices. Possess- 

ed of strict integrity, superior talent, and an innate 


love for literary aequirements, he bid fair to rise to emi- 
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nencé. Though boyn to wealth, he considered it no || 
excuse for indolence, but rather as a spur to fithim- | 
self to grace the profession which was now his. 

As an intimate friend of George Egerton, he hadof- |, 


his bosom friends, the Egerton’s, his hopes and feats, 

and George fallied him for hisunbelief in past days. 
The ensuing fall, Miss Egerton contemplating visit- 

ing her cousin; Duncan, in his gallantry, offered to be 


ten Heard of Miss Clifford, and from the various com- || her escort, intending, himself to pass a few days with 


mendations ofher cousin, he imagined that she must | 
indeed be the paragon of perfection—but as beauty | 
was not claimed for her, he relinquished the thought. 
that she coald ever be his beau ideal. Althoagh a 
lover of beauty, yet he could not bow at its shrine, | 
wnless were added a mind of priceless worth, and 
other traits that render woman lovely. ? 


Louisa Egerton had been a frequent visitor ai L—, 
but her visits were unreturned, as Mrs. Clifford, was 
loth to part with the society of herdaughter. Mr. Dun- 
can, therefore, had nof chanced to meet with Miss 
Clifford until the summer preceding the date of our 
story, when he accidentally met her at the springs, 
where she was passing a few weeks, for the benefit of 
' hee mother’shealth. From a mutual friend, he re- 
ceived an introduction, and soon found himself, not 
only an acquaintance of Miss Clifford, but an admirer, 
not to say lover; and, ere long, was constrained to ac- 
knowledge, that the halt was not told him—for, in his 
eyes, she had strong claims to beauty. He never be- 
fore Had met with one, in whom seemed combined, in 
all that heart could\wish; his friends had often en- 
deavoured to persuade/him, that bis standard of female 
character was too elevated. Though amused for the 
time with the light conversaticn of the good natured 
beauti d him; their charms were too insipid for 
his taste; he now insisted that they had not half 
the soul that shone forth in Ellen’s face. 


P But unfortunately forhim, there were others there, 
who, with like penetration discovered, that it was no 
mpty casket now before them; and were also ensnar- 








his friend Howard. Though days, and even weeks, 

were numbered with the past, he yet prolonged his 

| stay; and Mr. Howard was induced to join. him, in his 

jalmost daily visit at Mrs. Clifford’s cottage—for 

Louisa was, to him, the magnet of atiraction. Dun- 

_can’s love waxed notcold, andjhe fondly hoped, that a 

[reciprocal feeling was gaining strength in Ellen’s 

bosom. . 
A horseback excursion had been planned, for visit- 

ing a romantic dell in the neighbourhecd. The two 
peousins, éscorted by Duncan and Howard,’soon found 

themselves approachinga spot, where nature in her 
happier mood, had drawn a picture of surpassing love- 

liness. The silver rivulet glided by with gentle mur- 

murs, till lost amid the waters of a large stream, that 

hastened on, to add to the ceaseless din of the foaming 

cascade. Here and there a grass plot, overshaded by 

trees, in whose branches were interwoven, the grape 

vine, the honey suckle, or the woodbine. It seemed 
a fitting place to tel? the tale oflove—the birds around 
seemed to sing of it, and the very rocks on every gide 
would echo back the stream. What heart could refuse 
to yield to these magic influences of nature? 

They paced the river’s bank in silence, as if some 

spell were o’er them—but the overflowings of Dan- 
can’s heart, at last found utterance; and with alternate 
hopes and fears, he made known the fervor of his love. 


for him—but as time had net yet twisted the silken 
thread of interest into a cord of Jove, and unwilling to 
keep him in suspense, she answered itithe negative. 
Howard, too, had felt the constraining influences 





yA baad folds of Cupid’s net. Mr. Duncan with the 
ence of true love, held himself aloof, watching 

eye, anddaily increasing interest, the pro- 
gress of events which he saw might have an influence 
on his future happin. ss—he felt that it would 1equire 


more than the strength of pride, and despair to dethrone 


her from his heart—but there was a prior 
claim, they first commenced the suit, and one amongst 
the number, he feared would be the victim—a man of 
noted talents, one of Nature’s orators, ‘‘whom his fel- 
low-citizens delighted to honor,” and was not unwor- 
thy'the gem he sought, to grace the station which he 
. acenpita. Hope’s brightest star, yet beamed on Dun- 
can—his jealous eye could not detect that either was 
favored suitor. The same ease, civility, and 

ive indifference, marked her intercourse 

with ally She engaged in a conversation with the 
gentlemen around her, with interest and freedom, 


butiit was evident that it was not from a love of atten- 
tion and admiration, but because she was fond of socie- 


ty, and appreciated intellect. 





of the scene, and hed urged his suit,» but with better 
| hopes of success. " The party now retraced tReir steps, 
their faces indicating a dissimilarity of feeling. 

can’s plainly told-that the sinkings of his heart, had 
reached to zero. A few days found him again poring 
over his law books, seeking thus to banishthe remem- 
brance of the past, asa troubled dream; but the un- 
turned leaf, betrayed the wandering thought, which 
seemed fettcrless as the breeée that cooled his fever- 
ed brow. 

It was on the morning succeeding his departure, 
that Howard had called for the cousins to k ® 
then related to Louisa the cause of Duncan’s dejected 
spirits. She wassurprised and pained at the result; 
for she had hoped soon to see hor cousin united to him, 
whom she loved as a brother. Returning from her 
walk and finding Ellen alone, she determined to un- 
ravel the mystery. When she sought to change the 
subject, Louisa told her of the information she had 
received from Howard, and asked ‘‘what objection 
she could have to the man that was so truly worthy of 








Mrs. Clifford’s renovated strength hastened th 
parture; and,Duncan returned to his business, 


-Je3s, at least, inone sense. He soon made known to 











her?”’ She replied ‘‘that she knew of none.” 

‘‘Then why Ellen do you not love him? for surely 
with all vour fastidiousness, you mustallow that Dun- 
can has both talent and moral worth—and further- 
nf 
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Ellen acknowledged the decided preference she felt _ 



















































































ot understand. 
if you loved him, why did you not tell him so?” 





more a hobler countenance never graced the human 
head.” 

“To be frank with you, dear Louisa, I dolove him 
than ever—how 


? 


Louisa was now bewildered more 
she could love and yet refuse to marry him, she could 


“‘Indeed cousin you are a mystery— 


‘‘ Because I did not love him as I should wish to do 
the man to whom I would engage myself; not but 
what I could do so, but I have always been accustom. 
edto keep acheck upon my feelings, till my judg- 
ment has decided impartially, with regard to the pet- 
gon in question. How do 1 know that Mr. Duncan ts 
acongenial spirit with myself? for our acquaintance 
has not been sufficiently long or intimate, for me to 
determine. 
me, though he may think himself a good physiogno- 
mist. All, perhaps unconsciously, ‘‘put their best 
foot forward,” when desirous of pleasing.” 

‘“*Would you then, Ellen, refuse to marry any one 
whom you thought was all that heart could wish, sim- 
ply because the acquaintance had been short?” 


Neither has he a better knowledge of 


**Most certainly I should, both for his sake as well 
2s my own, for we might be mutually deceived. | 
should feel sadly, after the knot was tied, td find that 
he was disappointed in me. 
comes interested in another, owing to the charms of 
novelty; and when these are worn away, they find 


their opinionschamged. At the most, we can know 


but little of the peculiarities of any one’s tempera- | 


One not unfrequentiy be- | 


ment, till we have lived in the house with them— | 


then they show forth their true character. Often we 


take pleasure in the society of a good and interesting | 


friend ; but if by chance we are led toa more inti- 


mate, and daily communion with them, the charm is | 


broken. Many an unhappy match might have been 
prevented, if the parties had been more deliberate in 
their decisions. But ail think that in ¢heir particular 
case, their is no necessity for moderation—for they 


imagine themselves possessed of an unusual share of | 


penetration.” 
“J doubt not that you argue correctly,” replied 


Louisa, for my own experience allustrates the truth of | 


what you say, fortunate wasit for me that my engaze- 


ment with Mr. Whitney, was necessarily prolonged; | 


for it grve me time todiscover, that he was far from 
being calculated to make me happy. ‘Truly, lore is 
blind—for I was confident in the belief, that he was 
what might be termed faultless—and now, once more 


> . 
Tam engaged, having known my lover but fer a few | 


weeks. I think, however, that the knowledge which 
I have derived through you and Mr. Duncan, added to 
my own discrimination, will be sufficient in this case. 
I cannot help loving, and the truth will come out— 
and then Iam easily persuaded to say enough to ren- 
deritan engagement. Pray, tell me, Ellen, why you 
rejected the noted genius at the springs? Tne wonder 
loving world marvel much, that any one whom he 
could: condescend to ask should refuse him. Indeed, 
he is thought to be quite a prize for anv Iedy.” 
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And so he may be,” “llen, “forany one 
| should esteem and like him muchasafriend, 
but could not wish him fora partner. I might admire 
and be proud of his talents, and find that he was not 
an unkind husband: but that is not enouch forme A 
man like him, so much caressed, is wedded to fame, 
but that belongs rather to the public than to his family; 
he is not fitted to find enjoyment in the attractions of 
the domestic cirele. lam not amtitious to unite my 
The thonght that be could 
find more happiness elsewhere than at hie own fire- 
side, would chill my inmost soul.”’ 

**It was reported,”’ said Louisa, ‘‘that you were en- 
gaged; for he wrote to a friend in our city, saying, that 
he was intending to marry Miss Clifford of L-—, and 
this friend, supposing it to be a settled matter, came to 
congratulate me. Thinking himself so irresistable, he 
proclaimed his own defeat—he thought that you could 
not say hum nay—yet, | am willing to exeuse him fer 
his vanity, for he has more to be vain of than mos 
men. But, indeed, it vexes me to hear young gentle- 
men say, that they might marry such and such young 
ladies, if they wished to do so—I only wieh that they 
would ask them; for half a dozen refusals might serve 
to bring them a little nearer the level where they be- 
Do you not think that the young ladiesare to 


* replied 
but n 


‘ be | 


destiny with such an one 


? 
00g. 


, blame for conversing with them so freely, and then 


encouraging them to think that they are in love with 
them?’ 

‘If they have a right to draw such conelusions,” 
replied Ellen, ‘‘doubtless the ladies are wrong; but I 
do not allow that they have—else, vice versa, We 
| might likewise reason that every gentléman that liked 

to converse with us, also loved us. A comical thing 
it would be, truly, if mankind were so filled With va- 
nity a3 to make it necessary to play the mute, or sim- 
ply speak in monosyllables. Many gentlemen must 
flatter themselves that | am in love with them, if such 
is their reasoning; for, as 1 was never born a prude, J 
am im the habitof conversing with an acquaintance 
with much the same treedom as ifthey were of my 
own sex; for not supposing that they were in love with 
me, I should never drearn of loving them, or imagine 
that they could think so.”’ 

‘**Can nothing be done,”’ asked Louisa, **to convince 
them that we do not keep our hearts in our mouths, 
ready to yield them to any who may ask? It was on- 
ly the other day, that 1 heard a young gentleman say, 
‘he hat ceased to visita certain lady, because he saw 
that she was becoming too much interested ém him, 
and he was not willing to trifle with hes feelings.’ I 
longed to make ‘.nown to the disinterested soul, what 
were her real sentiments, for | had often heard her 
say enough toconyince me, that nothipg would in- 
duce her to marry him.” 


| «L think,” replied Ellen, “that if any thing could 
|| enlightenthem, many of them would be the wiser 
i from #undry trials which they have mede—but, instead 
of acknowledging their error, they ate only convinced 
that the daties were coqnetting with them Neither 
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would ithelp the matter if we should put a seal on our 
lips—for then they would go and say, that we had not | 
brains enough to maintain common conversation, for | 
the extent of our powers was merely to say, yes, sir— | 
no, sir—and I think so, sir. We may as well, there- | 
fore, regardless of their opinion, pursue the even tenor - 
of our way, acting as inclination, guided by a sense of | 
propriety, would dictate.” 

«Can you tell me, Ellen, what has become of our 
young friend, Scott? brother George says, that you | 
have one sin toanswer for at least, for you half broke | 
his heart b} the non-admittance of his suit.” 

“I can prove that cousin George is greatly mistaken; | 
for Mr. Scott is now playing the most devoted, to a 
young lady in this place; a heart like his, is not to be 
broken for any lady,—for self-love reigns supreme, 
and leaves but little room for any other. His vanity 
may be wounded to find that there is one, who could 
not duly appreciate his merits, but his heart remains 
unscathed—therefore I have no compunctions of con- 
science with regard to him.” 


**I should suppose ,”’ said Louisa, ‘‘that the gentle- 
man would learn to keep ata respectful distance, from 
the fair critic ; for they can scarcely hope to pass 
through the fiery ordeal of your criticisms, unsinged. 
Really, cousin, you bidfairto join the ranks of old 
maids, unless the Gods should come to the rescue; | 
they may perhaps in honor of your virtues, mould a 
character the very counterpart of yourself; and by the 
use of Cupid’s chains, might so bind the two hearts, 
that thecentrifugal force, to which yours might be in- 
clined, wouléhot have power to separate them. The 
thought strikes me now, that this Duncan is perhaps 
the very one designed by them, and the only difficulty 
was, that Cupid had not time to tighten the chains, 
ere you slipped through one of the loops. You had 
better take care how you attempt toescape from the 
power of the Gods, for you may perchance hang mid- 
way on the descent, and that would be no comfortable 
station.” . 

“Tbelieve,” said Ellen laughing, ‘‘that you would 
Gain willing to see me in such a plight, you were 
so vexed with me, for letting your friend Duncan go.” 

**T should be more than willing,” replied Louisa, 
trfor then I should send him to deliver you—and grat- 
itude to your deliverer, would be the finishing stroke; 
for your’s is not a heart, insensible to noble deeds. 
But wity regard to Mr. Scott, do you think that he will 
be a successful suitor with the lady, whom he is now 
addressing ?”” 

“*] do not doubt that he will be so; for his man- 
ners are very prepossessing, and indeed, I believe 
him to be a very estimableyoung man, in every res- 
pect, save the selfishness resulting from his over. 
weening self-love. Gallantry and selfishness, are 
two rivals that cannot often go hand in hand, and J 
must say that it lessens a much in my 
timation, to find him eonsulting his own in- 
terest and comfort, when a lady is in question—or that 
he is gallant, only when convenient to himself.” 
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| ‘But Ellen, he surely would be disinterested in 
his dealings witha lady, whom he truly loved.” 


| “He might be for awhile,” replied Ellen, “but in 


course of time, self-love would gain the ascendancy 
over every other feeling—and a wifc’s warmest affeé 
tions must be chilled, when haunted continually By 
the thought, that her happiness is with him, merely 
| secondary consideration. The thousand little atten® 
| tions of her self-denying spirit, would be taken as a 
| matter of course—though he might yet love her, it 
would not be with that devotedness, which her fond 
heart would wish. But there is the dinner-bell—I 
did not think that it was so late; we’ will permit the 
gentlemen to rest in peace for the present’’—so say- 
_ing, the young ladies hastened to the dining room, 
where they found Mrs. Clifford, with an open letter 
in her hand, which she had just received from a sis- 
ter; urging her to come with Ellen, and passa few 
weeks with her. Sheinformed her daughter of the 
contents, and told her that she was desirous of going 
as a long time had passed, since she had visited her 
sister. 

Louisa was now urgentin her entreaties, that El- 
len should be permitted to return with her, instead of 
accompanying her mother—to which Mrs. Clifford 
readily “gave her consent. The ensuing fortnight 
passed rapidly away, for Ellen was industriously pre- 
paring herself, and mother, for their expected visits. 

New Year’s-day, found the cousin’s added to the 
happy group, at Mr. Egerton’s firesi@e. Mr. Howard 
too, was numbered in the circle, as he had been their 
escort, and was cordially received as the future hus- 
band, of their much loved Louisa. Their engage- 
ment had before been sanctioned, by epistolary cor- 
respondence—for Mr. Egerton Mad long known How- 
ard as a business acquaintance. 

‘‘And now dear Ellen,” said Louisa, “I am to 
enjoy the long promised visit—I shall be jealous of 
every moment, that you pass in the society of others ; 
for as Iam to be marriedin the spring, I shall have 
much to say to you; tetell you of future plans, and 
anticipated pleasure; few,I think are blessed with 
the bright prospect of happiness, which is before me— 
with every comfort, and surrounded by the best of 
friends. I have aifthat this earth can bestow, to make 
life pleasant. If1 donot forget the Giver, in the en- 
joyment of the gifts, I think that I cannot be other- 
wise than happy.’’ 


“‘] doubt not Louisa, that there is much happiness 
in store for you; Mr. Howard I know will make 
kind husband, he has always been so thoughtful and 
attentive, with regard tothe comfort and happiness 
of his mother and sisters—this I considera pretty safe 
criterion, by which tojudge ofa young man. But you 
must remember dear cousin, that the pleasures of 
anticipation, are often greater than the reality, for the 
mind in drawing the picture selects and arranges ob- 
jects as is most agreeable to itself, and paints in 
its brightest colours; whereas, in the reality you will 
see,many a barren spot and withered leaf to mar the 

yiew. The mind is so absorbed in thus unexpectedly 
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finding these as almost to forget U 
left.” 

“You are right Ellen; I ought not to forget that 
there is no unmingled pleasure here, and it is doubt- 
less well, that it isso, or we might consider this earth 
a sufficient paradise for us and be loth to leave it, 
the untried future.” 
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Duncan, returned home, and the latter having called 
to welcome Miss Egerton back to C., was induced to 
repeat his visits from time to time—for Louisa could 
not forbear to inform him what were E)len’s real sen- 
timents, with regard to him, and thus encouraged him 
to hope that on a longer acquaintance, she would con- 
sent to be his. 

Various were the pursuits in which the busy cou- 
sin’s were now engaged, betwixt 
shopping, receivmg and returning 
with rapid flight. daily expecting to 
return home, When al! hearts were gladdened, by the 
reception ofa Yetter from her mother, saying, that she 
had concluded to remain two months longer with her 
sister. 

From Duncan’s lengthened and repeated visits, he 
became almost as one of the family, and the warm 
colour that mantled Ellen’s cheeks, when she heard 
his approaching footsteps, told that it came from a 
heart not cold. She could not but acknowledge to 
herself, that the strange feelings she felt within, must 
be ascribed to love. Time had riveted the chains 
that first were thrown around her, and ere the two 
months were past Duncan again sought for an oppor- 
tunity to win the confession from het lips. 

Calling one morning of a bright April day, he found 
Ellen seated alone when she informed him that her 
consins had gone to visit some strangers that were in 
the city. 

**What say you then for a walk?” asked Duncan, 
‘‘a fairer day never dawned.” 


Howard after passing a few days with his 


working, walking, 
calls, time passed 
Ellen was now 


*‘True,”’ replied Ellen, ‘but having other arrange- 
ments I must decline walking.” 


“*It were a shame,” said Duncan, ‘“‘to pass a day 
like this within doors; I doubt not your engagements 
might be dispensed with, if I alt once tempt 
you into the open airyimdeed there those in the | 
grove below, whose resistless eloquence gyould draw 
you forth would you bat lend one moment the listen- 
ing ear. A full band of feathered warblers we , 
ting forth their ever varying notes of sweetcst melody. 
as Icame by. I shall be inclined to denounce you | 
as no lover of Nature, if you do not now yield tothese | 
inducements, and‘ quit your homespun engagements | 
for a ramble in the grove.” 


««Spare your denouncements Mr. Duncan, as a lov-| 
er of Nature. I have already been enjoying the mu- | 


sic of the birds, while gathering flowers in the garden, 
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» check them in their vel 


3 ] ; 3 ’ ; ; 
flow il nasa uke ell Mm yOu, i.e Ibe acyvise peu 


wanting spot of which you 
speak, and doubtless the som re shade of that counten- 
| vanish, and your looks w 


to try a ram®duiein the enc! 


ance Will Val more in un 


yn With joyous nature.’ 


**My tell-tale face but indicates ihe cioud w hich 
envelopes me, and y 


urs must be the task to Gis pers 
a. 2 


asure would s deemed pleasure by 


me, uniess share l by one of « nzenial taste, 


ing; the beauties of nature would be 


and feel 
all enjoyed 
without communion with a kindred sou] ; an 
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; &S Vises 
Clifford’s pressing engagements detain her here, | 


shall likewise remain and inflict on her the aloresaid 


task of amusing me.”’ 
‘‘A prescribed task Mr. Duncan, I know not how 
to perform for my school days were lang syne, doubt- 
less my task-master will teach me how to commence.”’ 
“*No, indeed,”’ replied Duncan, * you must tax 
yourown wits there, or it would be but half a fask.” 
‘‘When I can vie with manly intellect, my wits 
may he ready to aid me, but indeed you claim too 


much from one who belongs to the inferior race ot 


beings.” 


‘*Allow me to say Miss Clifford, that you are in 
clined to be too severe, for we do not consider you: 
sex as inferior, butin many things our superior, else 
why do we so often bow the knee, in chivalric devo- 
tion, to those winning charms that steal our hearts 
True, we contend for greater strength and fuller scope 
of intesiect, but Dame Nature, for equality’s sake has 
the more largely lavished on you the milder, and more 
attractive graces ; therefore the two, when weighed 
in the scales would doubtless balance, but this equa). 
ity youare not contented with, but would make the 
measure unequal by placing your intellect on a par 
with ours. We claiming the birthright are too proud 
to be stamped the inferior, and generous hearted wo- 
man, ought not toseek thus to crushus. If] mistake 
not, she could take no pleasure in thus looking down 
upon him, who should be her crown and herglory.” 

**l acknowledge Mr. Duncan, that your arguments 
are both fair and plausible, so much so that I should 
almost be contented to let the matter rest on the 
footing, on which you have placed it, but as | was ed- 

| ucated ina school, where we were taught to argue 
whenever occasion offered for arguments sake, we 
| will take another view of the subject. Our Creator 
| first made man, an intellectual or intelligent being; 
| he then made woman, another intelligent being, would 
‘he have made the second inferior to the first of his 
creation? But might we not rather think with the 
poet, that 

“First He tried His hand on man, 


| And then He made the lassie 0.”’ ~ 


The second,being an improvement on the first. 


and though I will not join you in your walk, I can | not with regard to intellectual powers, for the first was 


join you in your rapturous eulogies of the beauties of | 
the day, forto me in a day like this, in the bright 
sunshine, and clear pure air, there is always something 





made an intellectual being, andthe werk pronounced 
goud; but to the second were given the mental powers 
ot the first, and also the more attractive graces, as you 


spirit-stirring, which gives such buoyancy to my '| were pleased to style them, that taan might be con- 


a. 
| 
| 
. 


ne 


- 
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strained to love her. To the first was given muscular 
strength, that he might sway the sceptre to which his’ 
bifthright gives him claim—and it is the gentle na- 
ture of woman to love her constituted lord on whom 
she leans confidingly for protection, Could a highly 


intellectual mind, as doubtless Adam possessed, take | 


pleasure in social converse, with one of inferior pow- 
ers? Might we not ratherthink that mind, with its 
heaven born energies, and ever expanding powers, 
was given alike to both, that their’s might be the en- 


joyment of a mutual exchange of ideas?” 


*’Pruly Miss Clifford your arguments are very plau- 
sible, but I trust that youdo not expect me to consider 
them as conclusive?” 

«By no means, but only as worthy a passing thought 
in connection with other arguments yet forthcoming; 
the fountain head of subjects, I consider as the best 
starting point, in order toarrive at a just conclusion 
of things.” 

“Sobe it,” replied Duncan, ‘‘and we will return 
to our good mother Eve, who might, for aught we 
know, have felt her powers of mind to be interior to 
those of hér husband, and therefore sought to.quench 
her insatiable thirst for knowledge, by eating of the 
forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge.”’ 

**But, Mr. Duncan, if that had been her reason for 
eating of it, that she might equal her hushand, would 
she have. sought to persuade him to eat also? By so 
doing, she would have frustrated her designs—for he 
would yet surpass her. Again, woman’s nature was 
ever yielding, and that might be a shadow of excuse 
for her, when sorely tempted; but if man possessed 
that stronger mind which you would claim for him, he 
was inexcusable for thus yielding to temptation.” 

‘Once more Miss Cliflord, you have the advantage 
of me, for lacknowledge that it would be hard to glory 
in that strength of mind, which proved so weak ia the 
hour of trial. But permit me to suggest another pal- 
liating thought. She who was his bosom companion, 
the sharer of his joys, with whom he was wont to hold 
sweet converse, was now through disobedience to be 
an exile from their glorious home. How desolate 
would be her lot, alone in banishment—her heart 
wrung with anguish, when musing o’er the pleasure 
of the Paradise had forever left. Could he leave 
her thus to a dione, with none to pity, none to 
sooth? His heart replied, her fate is mine, 
She had shared his jeys, and he now proved the fervor 
and constancy of his love, by shewing his sorrows.” 

“Truly, Mr. Duncan, you have placed Adam’s sin 
insuch 2 flattering light, that one could scarcely deem 
it sins You must have a happy faculty of putting the 
bestconstruction on the faults of others; deubtless you 

have me argue from that, that you possess a 
and generous heait.” — 


pe ard neers Dunean, “to draw 
ons ; particularly when they are 
of such a favorable natare—yet I would not seem 


othayyithen whatIam.” — 
“T should also inter from your ‘argument, Mr. Dun- 
can, that man before the fall, was constant in his love: 


possessed that trait; and yet the most fickle minded 
men, ate the warmest advocates of the doctrine that 
their sex posséss the strongest intellect. They have 
in themselves a proof of weakness—who would claim 
_ that a fickle mind, and a strong one, were one and the 
same? Ishould compider it too paradoxical to prove 


well might it be for woman, if man at the present day 
| 


true. 








‘If Miss Clifford intends to sweep us all off under 


that head, I fear that we should quarrel.” 


*“‘By no means,” replied Ellen, «I would only bring 
to mind the fact, that man is proverbially inconstant— 
although I know full well, thatthere are very many 
whose love is as lasting as ever woman’s was.” 


‘*Supposing, Miss Clifford, that we should return to 
the point from which we started; allow me-then to 
ask, if woman’s intellect is equal to man’s, why does 
it not oftener show itself?” 


‘*It is owing,” replied Ellen, “tothe force of cir- 
cumstances; but let us take a view of mankind at 
large, beginning with childhood; visit the boys and 
girls in school—whose are the minds that most readily 
grasp the task allotted them to. perform? Whose 
minds are the most mature? The girls, it is well 
known, take the precedence by several years! Go 
into our colleges and seminaries of learning; compare 
the prcficiency which is made in the female depart- 
ment with that ofthe other? It is acknowledged that 
in the same studies, the young ladies learn longer 
lessons, and are more thoroughly acquainted with them 
in their length and breadth, than the young gentle- 
men. ‘This has often been noticed to be the fact, 
ip our northern and southern institutions. Might 
not infer from this, that the female sex possess 
greatest vigor of itellect by nature? The girbof fif- 
teen is as well fitted for society as the lad of eighteen, 
and the former will sustain.a part in conversation with 
her elders, with as much Credit to herself, as thes lat- 
ter, I think that you will grant, that it is not during 
the minori/y, that your sex prove themselves endow- 
ed with superior intellect.” 

«It is true,” replied Duncan, ‘that gpiaes come to 
maturity earlier than boys; but when their schooldays 
are over, it «an th had arrived at their 
destined por | ‘to move from this 
anchorage} nd indeed it r some little care and 
effortte maintain their hold, lest they drift from their 

gs. At the age of thirty, or thirty- -five, the gen- 

emen are in advance of the ladies—and at, fifty, the 

latter are quite in the back ground. Am I not right 
in this opinion?’ 

“Doubtless, such is generally the fact,” Mr. Dun- 
can, ‘‘but yet, to my mind, it does not prove the na- 
tura? strength of man’s intellectual powers, ey 9 
may. the acguiredstrength. But it would appear fro! 
what we have before remarked, that during the next 
ten years of life, Vature bestowed the palm of vic- 
tory on the ladies—during the next ten years it was 
vacillating between them and their opponents, and 







was then transferred to the ranks of the latter, not by 


the order of Notre, but the force of cérceumstances. 
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What is the lot of wor halis of 
science? For a while, she must either be diligently 
employed with her needle, or seeking to acquire @ 
knowledge of the culinary arts, to 
Which may soon devolve upon her as mistress of a 
household. Before many years, you find her in her 
new station, laden with care, planning for daily food 
and clothing; or you may sce her inthe nursery, be- 
wildered with trials and anxicties, owing perhaps to 
a fretful, unruly, or sickly child—and, asif this wew 


an aiter she leaves the 


fit her forthe duties 


not efiough of trouble, she is perhaps daily haragsed | 


by the vexing proceedings of eye servants. The mind 
is absolutely fettered, by being thus occupied, year 
after year, with what may be termed the drudgeries of 
life. It would require #mind of Herculean powers to 
burst'those bonds and free to soar aloit. What is there 
ennobling in these every day duties on which the 
mind can feed? Can it be expected, while in a state 
of starvation, to put forth its expanding energies? 
Man’s pursuits are very different; frequently they are 
entirely of a literary nature; or if not, he has more 
time for such acquirements. But if he was subjected to 


the grade of a woman; for we often hear it said, that 
“sit takes nine tailors to make a man; whereas, 1 do 
not know that it ever was thought to require half the 
number of women to come up to the mark. If woman 
was freed from those entanglements, you might need 
the aid aay or pouatne dé she might yet outstrip 
you in the race.” 


CLIFFORD 


" everlasting stitching, methinks he would sink below || 


|| higher branches of mathematics, 


‘Really, Miss Clifford, you have done your cause 


ample justice; and I am inclined to believe that there 
is much truth in what you say; but you must not go too 


fat, and make ws out to be an inferior order of beings, | 


T will, though have the candor to allow, that if your 


ours, we should have in you no mean rival.” 


«I suppose that I may thank Mr. Duncan's gallan- 
try for this concession; but it is said, ‘that one con- 


Vinced against his will is of his own opinion still.’ | 


By a little perseverance on my part, I may possibly 
make you willing to be convinced.” 

“Surely,” replied Duncan, ‘‘the fates have destin- 
ed you as a partner for some lawyer; such an acqui- 
sition I should be tempted to claim to aid me in my 
pleadings.” 

“The fates,” 


| of making garments, 


203 


i prove the generosity of your heart by yield- 


ine 


“Asi am not blessed with as much gallantry as 
yourself,” replied Ellen, ‘‘I fear thus to test the gen. 
my heart.” 

‘*T shall soon put it to the test,” 


erosity of 


said Duncan, ‘*and 
(rust to ind there such a warm advocate for my cause, 


which will now be able to convince your judgment, 
and gain for me the victory. But! am ready to listen 
with all due patience while you proceed.” 

“‘Some patience you may require, for! am sbout 
toreproach your sex as the cause of the condition jn 
which women has been for years and ages past. You 
well know that in past ages, ghe has been as a cypher 
in society ; considered more as the servant ef man 
than his social and intellectual companion. You have 
kept low the standard of her attainments and almost 
up to the present time, if she has ever presumed to 
leave her ranks, and step beyond the prescribed boun- 
dary todrink deep at the fountain of science, she was 

thought to have left her sphere, and instead of seeking 
her society, she has been singled out as one to be 
avoided. On every side, would be heard the reproach- 
ful epithet of ‘a blue, ablue ;” the cry of mad dog 
would scarce have a more electrical effect on the by- 
standers. If she wished to dip into the mazes of sci- 
ence, it must be by stealth. Not many years since it 
_ was considered quite superfluous for her to study the 
metaphysics, &c., as 
they could be of no practical use to her. The mind 
did not require thus to be strengthened, for the purpose 
puddings, pies, &c., and you 
_ were satisfied if with these latter accomplishments, 


| she could also be towyou_as the plaything of an idle 
hour 


. It is time that woman in her pride should 
sex were placed in as advantageous circumstances as | 


awake and seek a better state of things. She who 
cannot be fitted to be the intellectual companion of 


_man, let her withdraw from the stage of action and 


leave him to choose his pets from the brute creation.” 
“Perhaps Miss Clifford, it has been man’s policy to 


| keep low your standard through fear that if strength of 


mind were added to your noted powers of volubility, 
you would always obtain the upper hand of us in an 
| argament and we should effectually be put to silence.” 


“Your inferences,” replied El *T should say 
were fat from correct—stre ind would but 


said Ellen, ‘‘are not always good || | form weighty ideas, and they taking the place of “The 


match makers; ifsuch were my destiny aad I should || trivial ones would be the more slowly rolled forth 


chaice to take the opposite side of the question from || from their storehouse. 


my partner, my eeaaae powers, might prove 
a sore affliction.” 

“T think not Miss Clifford, for if both parties pos- 
sessed good judgments and good reasoning powers, 
one of them must be convinced, and in the generosi ity |) 
of an honorable heart would frankly yield.” 

‘‘Permit me to return Mr. Duncan, to the cause for | 
which I was pleading, and doubtless my lawyer like | 
arguments, will cause your honourable heart to yield.” 


my pleadings, in-another cause not of minor impor- | 


—~—- 
“Seren - a 


A young lady ought not when 
| she leaves school, to imagine that her education is 
| finished, for it is only the foundation that is laid. Far 
better would it be for her if instead of marrying di- 
| rectly she would devote a tew years to the careful per- 
_usal of standard works, then when she becomes the 
| mistress of a household, let her remember that the 
| world dees not stand still; if she would keep pace 
‘| with the march of mind, she must contrive to find 


| time to read the well approved works which are 
**You shall do.so Miss Clifford,and when this is en- brought before the public from year to year. If the ris- 
ded, [shall likewise expect, that you will listen to ing generation would do this, we should soom hear 


nothing with regard to inferiority of intellect.” 


“ ae oe ie 
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“Of what woman is capable, has perhaps been pro- | 


ved in allages. Deborah, who led forth the Israelites | 
of olf to victory, Cleopatra, Joan of Arc, and Eliza- 
beth of England, all possessed what might be called | 
masculine powers. And in these latter days, we | 
might add to the list of those of literary fame, Miss | 
Moére, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Hemans, Madame de | 
Stael, Mrs. Sigourney, and Miss Sedgwick, with nu- | 
merous others; but the names of these at least. will 

be lasting monuments of powers, in which man might | 
glory. Have you ever read Madame de Stael’s Cor- 
inne ?”’ . 

“I have not chanced to meet with it,” replied 
Duncan, “‘when time was at my command for its 
perusal.” 

**Then you have yet a rich feast in store. Corinne 
I think is the very beau ideal of fascinating powers; 
her imaginative talent is of such transcendent bril- 
liancy, as to cast all other luminariesin the shade. I 
could not but think that a mind possessed of such 
powers must revel in its day dreams, and while ban- 
queting on the rich imagery of thought, of spontaneous | 
flow, must feel exalted far above the fettered spirits of | 
our race. It séems likea foretaste of its glorious 
freedom and ever expanding energies in a life to 
come. But my glow of admiration is checked by the 
thought that she is but of fancy’s creation, and yet 
again that fancy existed in a woman’s mind, and those 
conversational powers were but the emanations of a 
gifted genius of this earth. How sad is the thought, 
thatshe should have trusted truth, for she was thus 
“Jeft to strong delusion, that she should believe a lie.” 
It seems to me far worse for a woman to be an infidel, 
than foraman. Buthere are my cousin’s at last re- 
turned ; why truly cousin George, your call was not 
of fashionable length.” 

“I cannotsay,” replied George, ‘that it was in- 
tended for a fashionable call, but we have since been 
walking with the strangers, and I am surprised cousin 
Ellen, that you should have preferred its interest.” 

‘*When I endeavored to persuade her to walk,” 
said Duncan, ‘‘she only bid me goalone, to which my 
social nature would not consent, for a person looks to 
me too sentimental or misanthropical, when walking 
alone, merely ne sake of the walk ; if he is too 
frieidless to find company, let him stay at home. By 
way of revenge, I imposed on Miss Clifford the task 
amusing me ; I suppose she thought that argument 
would suitthe taste of a lawyer best, and therefore in- 
troduced the subject of the comparative intellectual 
powers of the two sexes.” 

«‘And what was the result,” asked George, ‘‘did 
her own intellects bear her through the discussion, or 
did they fail her in the time of need?” 


“So far from failing her,” returned Dunean, she 
brought forth from her knowledge box, things both 
new and old; and having the best of the argument, 
has mae aconvertofme. She first proved that at 
the time of the creation, woman at least was not in- 
ferior to man, and then thatin these latter days, she 











Had not degenerated by nature, for the girls yet bear 
off the prize, but as they advance in yeas, they learn 


| that man’s ambitious heart could not love a rival, and 


as their gentle n-ture could live but in an atmosphere 
of love, their policy is to stand in the back ground and 
let him win the race. Here and there ote to prove 
that it is not through weakness, that they thus linger, 
darts ahead and is side by side with her rivale,” 

“I must give you credit,” said Ellen, ‘‘for finding 
a much more generous and poetical reason, for’ their 
falling short of the mark, than any of those which I 
spread before you.” 

**All of his ideas of the female character,” said 
George, ‘‘are ever clothed in the garb of poetry or 
romance, and he leaves the less comely tobe of the 
naked truth of real life for the wider portion of man- 
kind. He considers your sex asa sort of secondary 
strata between us, and the angels—therefore it would 
be more suitable that you should be robed in a gar- 
ment of fairy like texture ; his having lived so long 
on ‘‘cherubim broth” has tended but to confirm this 
unhealthful state of mind. Allow me to inform you 
friend Duncan, that cherubs are rarely to be met with 
in these lower regions.” 


**T am indebted to you for the information,” return- 
ed Duncan, ‘‘but I discovered long since, all that was 
not gold that glistened. But without the astrologers 
art, I may venture to foretell that a brighter day is 
about to dawn, when the dross will give place to the 
genuine treasure which is above price. If the weak- 
er sex can thus stem the current which is against 
them, so as to make headway, we cannot but give them 
credit for stronger intellects than has usually been 
awarded to them.” 

‘I for one,” said George, ‘‘will lend them a help- 
ing hand and most heartily speed them on their way, 
provided they keep within their sphere ; but it is not 
becoming in a lady to interfere with politics.” 

**I agree with you there,” returned Ellen ; “she 
ought not to interfere with politics in amy public man- 
ner, but I think that she ought to inform herself tho- 
roughly with regard to them, ,examining both sides, 
that her opinion may be unbiassed, and then let her 
use what influence she possesses over those with 
whom she is associated in behalf of the cause she 
deems right.” 

**She might do much,” said Duncan, ‘to subdue 
party prejudice, for what gallant heart could resist the 
magic accents as those which fall from woman’s lips, 
when pleading the cause of truth and justice!” 

«« 4 heart that is in love,” said George, ‘‘or, in other 
words, bewitched, or under the influence of the magic 
spell, might perhaps-be made to believe, ‘that the 
moon was made of green cheese,’ if the fair witch 
who was the arbiter of his destiny, were so to tell 
him.” 

‘<Nay, nay, friend George,” returned Duncan, “1 
do not allow that we are so blinded as to be led cap- 
tive at their will; the charm is bfoken when they di- 
verge from the path of light and truth. Butit is get- 


‘| ting late,” continued Duncan, “and f must leave you, 
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for 1 promised to dine to day with a friend.” So say- | 
ing he departed, having been frustrated in his design | 
to learn from Ellen, that she would now be his. Feel- | 
ing that ‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ he 
thought that it would be unwise to defer till to-mor- 
row what might be done to day—therefore, no sooner 
was dinner over, than he again bent his footsteps to- 
ward Mr. Egerton’s. 

He found Ellen in the garden, seated in a vine-clad 
arbour, richly perfumed with the fragrance of the over- 
hanging jessamine, her book her only companion. 
The quickened vibrations of her heart, as Duncan ap- 
proached, betrayed the consciousness, that he came to 
plead the cause to.which he alluded in the morning— 
and when he toldher all, she affected not to conceal 
that his words found a response in her own bosom— 
for she was now willing to engage herself iadissolubly 
to one, whom she felt she truly loved. As words of 
love, whispered in secret, are too sacred for the com- 
mon ear, we shall therefore pass them over; and only 
add, that it was his request that her mother should 
leave the pretty village of L——, and make it her 
future home with them. 

Duncan now left with lightened heart, while Ellen 
went tu acquaint her cousin with what she knew would 
be to her, joyous news. Ere many days her visit was 
ended, by a summons from her mother to return to 
L——, where she already awaited her. 

The few months that intervened before her mar- 
riage, seemed scarcely more than sc many weeks, 
owing to the multiplicity of occupations that crowded 
upon her, preparatory to her change of home and 
name. 

Louisa was soon married, and before the summer 
was past, they had exchanged their places of resid- 
ence. Mrs. Duncan was now an inhabitant of C——, 
and Mrs. Howard had taken possession of the lovely 
cottage in L——, which was once Mrs. Clifford’s. 
~ As the public cease to be interested in private indi- 
viduals when they have launched forth upon the ma- 
trimonial gulf, I will not intrude upon my readersa his- 
tory of their future years. Suffice it to say, that Elien 
converted her husband oyer to the belief, that it was 
best to be ‘slow and sure’in seeking a partner for life; 
for many a suitor has been rejected, because he did 
not allow the lady of his choice time to know hig mer- 
its, and thus to enlist her affections. But when the 
gentleman is sensible that he has not many merits to 
beast of, and that they are on the surface, and a long 
acquaintance would but bring tolicht his deficiencies 
—his only hope lies in an early siege, ere she is pre- 
pared for defence. ‘Now, or never,’ must necessarily 
be his motto. ¥. G. 

Oxford, Georgia, Dec. 10th, 1840. 
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WOMAN. 
na Meee nd ee , when she gives 
ne of her spirit sway ! 
Her virtues blossom @aily, and pour out 
A fragrance upon all, whe in her path } 
Have a blest fellowship. 
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Original. 


DEDICATION 
TO A YOUNG LADY OF A STroRY “THE 
STUDENT OF GOTTINGEN,” WRITTEN AT HER 
REQUEST. 


There’s a speaking light about those eyes, 
A glorious depth of mystic blue, 

That beareth kindred with those skies, 
That never had so bright a hue. 

I love to gaze on thy sofl cheek 
So fair—’tis like a wreath of snow 

On which the setting sunbeams sleep, 
Lighting it with theirtender glow. 


And I could list for ever-,ever 
To thy voice’s melody, 
Like the murmuring of some lonely river, 
Or the wavelets on the sca; 
Or the joyous music of the breeze 
That minstrel wild and strong, 
When he singeth to the forest trees 
His melancholy song; 
Or like the nightingale’s complaining 
In some old forest heard, 
Weeping because the moon is waning, 
That sad, desponding bird. 
The lovely night 
Hath orbs of light, 
Like braids in her dark hair, 
And bright and far 
Full many a star 
Pours forth its radiance there. 


l’ve walked with thee 
By the sobbing sea, 
When those stars looked from on high, 
When thy gaze was bent 
On the firmament, 
And the wide, dark solemn sky. 


I've looked to thine eye, 
And I've looked to the sky, 
And every glance I stole, 
°T would ever come back, 
For the stars did lack 
What shone in thine eyes—a soul. 


Say, wilt thou deign to smile on me, 
And conn this story o’er, 

And I—oh, I shall happier be 
Than e’er I was before. 


And when thou read’st, oh think that thou 
Didst all inspire my pen, 

For didst thou not eommand as now, 

I ne’er could write again. 


The olian harp could never sound, 
Save to whisper to the ar, 

And not a flower upon the grownd 

| Blooms, were the sun not there. 
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266 A LETTER TO TEACHERS 
Original. | avillian. And soindeed Las this subject always been 
| regarded for whatever vices may have been current 
ALETTER TO TEACHERS. 


_ amongst those to whose care was entrusted the education 

=e of youth, even in barbarous ages, or in half-civilized 

nations, they have laid claim to a reputation unsullied 

In taking up my pen to address you, constituting a3 || hy reproach, and been credited for deep and exten- 
you do, a class in our community necessarily distin- | 


| sive, ifnot divinatory knowledge, and for reverned, if 
guished for intelligence, discernment, sobriety, and |) not immaculate sanctity. Such has been the charac- 


love of truth, | am-duly impressed with the responsi-| ter they have always borne; and such, at least, in 
bility I undertake, whet I cal} your attention to the _ some degree, they should have deserved. But these 
few humble suggestions I am about to offer. You are \\ are not all the traits for which they are generically 
a class of readers; and, consequently I must expect || noted. ‘Phere are others, as we said before, which 
this essay to be perused and scrutinized by you all. | we can trace throughout the order, in every state of 
You are a class of thinkers also, and I may. searce hope || society, in every period, and in every rank of the pro- 
fo present any reflections which you have not long | fession; and which we hee beg leave briefly to notice. 
since apprehended, and of which experience and|| 4 nq first, they have almost universally been poor 
observation have not taught you the truth. Yet, may || pn, Important as is the work they perform, momen- 


I not hope that the ideas I would advance, will meet | tons as is the influence they exert upon society, and 


with a gracious reception, and perhaps indice in some } inestimable as are the benefits they bestow when 


minds a serious consideration of their justness, ot elicit || that influence is exerted for good, they yet have toiled 
from others, more-happy, forcible, and better digested | along their humble path, content with their Jonely 


conceptions, than can be expected from one-so un- | cell, their crust, their pure water and hard pallet, unin- 
worthy as myself. 


| cumbered with opulence, with satiety uncursed. 
You are the members of a profession, which, of | Amongst their ranks have not been found the men of 


late years, has been gradually. but rapidly rising in \ business, the speculators, the usurers, or the possess- 
dignity and consequence, until. now it seems ready to || ors of hereditary wealth. If they entered the oceupa- 
take its stand with the other learned professions, and || tion in early life, be assured they were indigent yoang 
become acknowledged asa field open for the finest '|men. If they pursued it forany length of time, you 
displays of talent, and the most strenuous efforts of need not asi if poverty never stared them in the face, 
emulation. Step by step; imthe career of improve- |, or if they never tried “‘what virtue hay in abstinence.” 
ment and growing importance has it advanced with || If to their thankless employment alone, they looked 


letters and arts, until we see, in the teacher of the || for the means of support through manhood and in old 
present day, instead of the cloistered, bigoted and | 


age, ten to one but they breathed their last in garfets 
contemptible monk of the middle ages ; the enlighten- || or in cells, and trusted to the charity of the world, to 
ed, respectable, and accomplished scholar, the liberal || find them ite rudest coffins and its humblest graves. 
patron of the arts, the philanthropist, and oftentimes || Of course we speak ef what teachers have been gen- 
the man of sincere piety. The history of the pro- || erally. We know there are many exceptions; but in 
fession in past ages, on account of the different degrees | comparison with the great mass, their number is so 
of proficiency in the art, attained by those engaged in || jnconsiderable as to be unworthy of notice : more es- 
it at different eras, and‘in different ‘countries, though pecially when we would be understood as referring 


a thing, which is as yetywe believe, unatfempted, | only to those who have made instruction their profess- 
would, no doubt, if undertaken by competent hands, 


‘ : ion, and depended on it chiefly for their subsistence, 
be interesting and valuable in the highest degree. || and that too, permanently. or for life. Rare indeed 
But to glance at the nature of such a work, the mate- || are the instances of men of wealth taking upon them 
rials of which must be-gleaned from every department || the duties of any occupation, proverbially arduous and 
of the literature of past ages, to notice even the scope |; unappreciated, and in which no distinction either en- 
which the author might take,is from the purpose of || viable orotherwise was to be acquired, merely from 
the present essay, and would require information of || motives of philanthropy, or from enthusiastic propen- 
which the writer is not possessed. But there are |j sion to the delightful task of rearing tender thoughts 
some peculiar characteristics of teachers asa class, and teaching young ideas how too-shoot. And, w- 
which have distinguished them in all generations and |, ti) the present century, equally rare do we believe to 
im all nations These it would be curious here to || have been the instances of men, who entered up- 
notice ; as they seem to be the natural result of no || on the vocation depending entirely or chiefly on it 
essential part of their characte: as teachers, though || for the making of their fortune, whe have realized 
found to run so nearly universally throughout the || more thana bare and precarious subsistence ; even 
whole tribe. We speak not of their. being always || should they have attained tothe highest seats in the 
distinguished for superior knowledge, probity, refine- || the gift of their profession, or been honored with all 
ment, &c., these are to be expected in every one who || the high-sounding titles, schoolmen can _ bestow. 
_ professes to become a guide to the young in the paths || Yes, account for it how he will, the fact remains in- 

of learning and virttte. Whatever Self styled teacher || disputable, that teachers as a class, have never been 
possesses them not, is an enipiric : he i* worse, he is || men of wealth, but on the contrary have been noted 
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tnovevthan otherwise tor their gencral plainness oF 
even penury. 

In the second place, we would notice that they 
have in like manner been distinguished for their wn- 
aspiring disposition ; their freedom from the restless 
anxity of ambition, and the too often peinful efforts of 
these who strive for fame. If any of their number 
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primes, can disconnect the splendid achievements 
winch marked his eubsequent careé@r, and for which 
he has been deservedly called ‘the Great:’ from the 
lofty conceptions—the vigorous and greening eharac- 
ter of inte llect—the daring an4 sublime genius, whith 
we may well suppose him to have imbibed from the 
greatest of tutors. In philesopiryy—in the art of in- 


have risen te eminence, it has been jess by their own — struction,and in the art of war, men have @ver sinte 
efforts directed to that*end, than to the natural and ir- | been advancing higher and higher; but they may yet 
1epressible power of geflius, when united with indus- turn and lodk uP to those two mighty genitites, Wited 
try and enthusiasm. If the dazzled gaze of the world | fame, based, the one wpén fhe Tavaged Splendor of 
has ever been turned tu one of them as toa “a burn- | oriental cities—the other, tpon the mastered fiyste- 
ing and a shining iight,” be assured that brightness | ries of metaphysical truth, yet towers sublime and un- 
was not snatched with the Promethean hand of ambi-| scaihed, as the pyramids of Egypt. Yet, "how dif. 
tien from the altar of men’s idolatry, but kindled spon-  feren 
taneously on the brow of him, ‘‘who loved learning | tion itself; the other, the unpre tending mode! of Titer: 
foe her own sake.”” If they burned the midnight lamp, | ate excellence. The one, after n¢ing his transcendant 
and pored over.the musty pages of antique literature; | talents to enslave his species, sits doen and weeps 
if they toiled incessantly to find access intothe arca-| that there were no more worlds to conquer.” Thé 
na of philosophy ; if they laid their hands on the || other, after laboring with indefatigable industry ‘to 
clements of nature, and heid up their secrets unre- || acquire al! the wisdom of his age, and addfvig to it of 
vealed to the world, if they stretched the wing of | his own grand conceptions, reduces it to scientifi¢ 
Fancy, and soared in ‘*Poesy’s charmed air;’’ it was || system, and bequeathesit, symmetrical and complete, 


t! The one, the very personification ‘of ambi- 


not ambition that goaded them on—no, it was that | to the world, the invaluable treasure of a life of tefl. 
4 they were the genuine sons and devotees of science, || Was this man ambitious! Yet he was the honored df 
F and kneltat her shrine, with an idolatry to which the | Philip of Macedon—he was the preceptor 6f Alexan- 
5 aspirants for fame are strangers. Let us take an ex- || der the Great—and when his teyal pupil started from 
a ample—let ws select for an instance, the most iilus- || his footstool, and bestrode his own war-Norse to lead 
> trious teacher of ancient or modern times—the scho- |) his sefried phalanx on to glorious conquest, the unas- 
a lar’s great exemp]ar—the great Aristotle. || piring Aristotle, now the founder of a school, walks the 
a From his boyhood, he seems to be devoted to the || groves of the Lyceum, attended by crowds of the young 
ts pursuits of learning: while yet quite a youth he is || nobility, from every surrounding nation, and is happy 
0 placed under the tuition of the “divine Plato,” and'|if he can but lead their minds by the easy steps of 
. there, from the lips of him who invested philosephy || his inductive logic, from the portals into the inmost 
n- with the air of poetry, did the young Aristotle cafch || recesses and grandest aves in truth’s varied anf 
n that‘enthusiastic love of truth; that inspiration, and! boundless temple 
x that daring spirit of investigation, which has obtained || Is further proof requ’red that he who shared the 
i fur him the name of Princeps Philosophorum. With || \aurels of Alexander, who has consecrated the garden 
1% such advantages,and with such an ardent attachment || of Pericles ith his instructions, and originated a sect 
8- to scholastic pursuits, it is no wonder that he penetrat- || in which some of the greatest philosophers of antiqui- 
e, ed so far into the temple of Science, and caught glimp- | ty have been proud to rank themselves, and who 
ed ses of truths, which, it afterwards, took centuries for | swayed the minds of men for sixteen centuries, was 
m mankind to apprehend. Butis it vot a wonder, that, notemulous of fame? Look at his writings: Grecian, 
nd with such splendid mental acquirements, and con- || Roman, Asiatic, and modern European, have alike 
n- scious ef such stupendous powers of intellect, he || done homage to their authority, their originality, their 
m should pet have made it his aim to render Himself || symmetry, their simplicity, and their grandeur! And 
n- notorious to the world, and to leave behind him a_|| yet, wnimposed upon the attention, uneommended to 
its name which should rival that of Homer, and vie with || the notice, yea, almost sednously preserved from the 
=. ihat of Greece herself? But no—after the death of || gaze of men, for years those satred volumes lay moul- 
to his beloved and revered Plato, the humble Stygarite | dering athongst literary lumber, or even rotting in 
p- becomes a wanderer, and seeks, amongst courts,| subterraneous concealment, and from thence, by 
‘it crowded with men of genius, and cities renowned for || meré accident, resctted, te-arranged, and sent forth fo 
ed liberal patronage of the arts, not for honors nor for || wield the sceptre over the philosophic world for ages. 
en fame, but for mere employment. But in Philip of || Would this have been the case if Aristotle had songht 
he Macedon, he findsa man who can appreciate his ta- || for honour, forfame? And does it not exemplify our 
all lents and his qualifications, and we now see Aristo- || assertion that teachers have been men, more or less 
an. tle, the greatest of the great philosophers of Greece, | devoid of ambition. For ifthe eminence to which the 
in- instilling into the mind of the young and haughty, but || great Stagyrite attained, was not of his own seeking, 
_ gifted and docile Alexander, all the treasured lore of || what shall we say for the multitude of those less gif- 
ted his memory and all the undisplayed stores of non ori- || ted and Jess notorious members of his profession who 


ginality. Who, that knows the history of that favored || hive lived ani toile’. and #ied, unhonored, unknown, 
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unthanked, and unblessed, save with the satisfaction 
they derived from their very pursuits, and the con- 
sciousness of that influence over posterity, for which | 
they asked and have received no credit. 

We have adduced these two characteristic traits of 
this profession, as it has ever been, and as it is, as cu- 
rious facts worthy of notice, but unaccountable as far 
as we can see from any acknowledged essential ingre- 
dient in a teacher’s character. Why should teachers; | 
or, rather, why have teachers always been poor men? 
Or what is there in the nature of the occupation, right- 
ly regarded, which should debar the ambitious from its 
pursuit? Have teachers never been well paid for their 
labor? Have they not often become illustrious? It 
must be admitted, that, generally, (no matter how 
conspicuous the exceptions,) they have not. Exclud- 
ing, as wedo, from all participation inthe number, the 
honor, or the character of the profession, those who 
have made it a stepping stone to something higher ,( ?) 
or who have betaken themselves to it in failure of 
other means of subsistence, we fearlessly assert, that 
teachers have not been fully compensated for their 
toils, nor have their services been duly appreciated. 
Willany one assign a satisfactory reason why a class 
of men, whom all acknowledge, and, we think, ever 
have acknowledged, of the first importance in society, 
should yet be noted for their poverty, their humility, 
their lack of ambition? We think not, and we would 
say to him who is about entering upon the business of a 
teacher, that if your aim is to gain wealth o1 notoriety, 
seek them elsewhere. If youare faithful to your pro- 

most probably you will never obtain them; 

if you strive for them only, or at the expense of 

your professional duties, as subservient to this, the 

community, badly as it wants teachers, can do better 
without you. 

Not but that we believe the day is fast approaching, 
when, as we said before, teaching will rank with her 
sister professions, and bestow upon the excelling in 
its great science, the meed of honor and affluence; 
when it will hold forth something which shal] induce 
even the wealthy, perhaps, to engage in it, and pro- 
mise laurels to the enthusiastic and skilful practition- 
er.. But wedoassert, that so far from such a piteh is 
public opinion noo, that teachers are, by the mass of 
oyr opulent at least, looked down upon, and by all the 
uninformed, begrudged of every dollar of their hard- 
earned, (if earned at ull) compensation. We would 
not hazardthe assertion that they would not have de- 
served it, and richly too, if those who are engaged in 
other professions who are admitted to be equally, if not 
more blameworthy, had not been honored and bowed 
to, and idolized by society. We are well aware that 
our instructoys,as a body, are censurable for the exist- 
ence of many faults. They are not generally devoted 
enthusiastically —shall | say?—no, not moderately, to 
their occupation. They are all too much influenced 
by the desire of present pecuniary gain. They are 
too strongly infected with the money making mania 
of our owg age and country. They bow too much to 
the notions of the yulgar and unlearned on the sub- 


ject of education. 
hens of avarice, of narrow-mindedness, of mistaken 


They yield too much to the sugges- 


economy, and of ultra-utilitarianism, in others with 
regard to the curtailment of the higher and the so styl- 


'edornamental brahches from the course of common 
school education. And, worse than ali, (with shame 
be itspoken) they too often follow the dictates of men- 
| tal indolence, supported as they always are, by the 
| certainty of popularity with the shallow minded, and 


of course with the many, and drive their pupils head- 
long over the surface of even the few studies they do 
insist upon as necessary, and never teach them to think. 
For all this, they should be severely reprehended; 
they should be exposed and punished, if necessary, by 
the withdrawal of the patronage of all sensible men 
But other professions teem with quacks, with pettifog- 
gers, with hypocritical ranters, and with swindlers; 
and yet, upon their practitioners are heaped the adula- 
tion, the homage, the honors of society. Young men 
of the highest rank are directed to aspire to distinction 
in them as worthy of their life-time’s toil, and their 
very titles are passports to respectability throughout 
our whole country, while teaching is considered as 
the lowest employment in which a man of any educa- 
tion canbe engaged. Of course we speak of the opi- 
nions of the vast majority of our citizens; and excepting 
the few who are sufficiently enlightened to regard this 
subject in its proper light, is not the fact? And we 
would further ask, teachers of the South, are you will- 
ing such should remain the case? 

Does any one suggest, that if they held in due esti- 
mation by the enlightened, the knowing ot the people, 
they are sufficiently rewarded, and should feel abun- 
dantly satisfied? We would ask, if that be the im- 
portance attached to the voice of the many in this 
boastingly called democracy? Is it in accordance 
with the spirit of our political institutions? Does 
any American admit any law, any custom, any princi- 
ple to be of authority, because it has received the 
sanction of the wisest only of his countrymen ? 


And besides, Jet it be recollected that the teacher 
has to do not with the children of the more enlightened 
classes only, he isor ought to be the servant of the 
whole community. And we consequently conceive 
it to be of the highest importance that every individual 
in the community should understand the rationale of 
his operations, oppreciate and enter into his plans of 
mental discipline, and render unto him his just tri- 
bute of honour when he labours ably, warmly and 
faithfully in hishigh calling. Orif that be impossi- 
ble with the present state of knowledge amongst our 
citizens, that at least, his character as a teacher, if 
backed by sufficient evidences of honesty and ability, 
should ensure for him that respect that implicit con- 
fidence, hearty co-operation and support, both pecu- 
niary and otherwise, as shal] elevate him from the me- 
nial, the drudge, the mercenary, sycophantic and per- 
haps dishonest dependent on his patrons to the free, 
liberal, uncompromising and conscientious benefactor 
of his speciesand the guardian of the intellectual 








| rights and moral welfare of posterity. 
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Without inquiry into the camses, (and they are ma- 
ny) which have conspired to keep at a depreciated 
standard the teacher's character amongst the majorit 
of our population, whilst that of the 


y 
other professions 
have maintained their own proper dignity, let us ex- 
amine more particularly if the assertion be absolutely 
and indiscriminately true with regard tothe whole 
profession. Have we no grades of teachers? There 
is but one answer to the question. Ought they to ex- 
ist? Jf by that we be understood to ask if good teachers 
should be distinguished from bad ones, genuine from | 
spurious, erthat there should be required no differ- 
ence in the literary and scientific qualifications of 
our collegiate professors, our acalemical rectors, our 
common school teachers, or our private tutors, every 
one will answer affirmatively. But to the mquiry, | 
whether any of the just mentioned classes of teachers | 
ought to be considered more useful than the others, 
and should therefore receive more encouragement, 
-more respect and become the aristocracy of the pro- | 
fession, we unhesitatingly answer no. Suppose that 
our teachers were every one in their sphere, faithful, 
able and zealous; who would draw the line which 
should mark the higher from the /Jower orders? 
Where would it run? Upon what principle would 
the seperation be made? Should pecuniary compen- 
sation or the grade of sciences to be taught or the im- 
aginary comparative importance to the community, | 
be the criterion? What republican would permit any | 
one of these to create ranks in a profession, whose 
glory it isto elevate the poor and the ignoble to a level 
with those more favoured with the luxuries and hon-— 
ours of the world? Yet do they not exist? Look at | 
that planter with his princely wealth, and his numer- | 
ous family growing up around him: soine just escaped | 
from the cradle to laugh a year or two away, before 
they shall be incarcerated in the school-house :—now- 
a-days the hot-house of infantile intellect and the Bas- — 
tile of youthful health. With what complaisance | 
does he bow to the dictatorial professor who has con- | 
descended perhaps to quit the labours of a legal or 
a medicinal profession and lecture twice a day to a 
score or so of the sons of the great and rich ones of 


\} 


the land ; how implicitly he obeys his slightest hint || 


with regard to any convenience however costly, which || 
may lighten or tempt the loitering steps of his foppish || 
and fastidious son along the paths of science :- and how 
grateful his splendid presents prove him to be, if he | 
can but extort from the lips of that ‘‘respecter of per- |, 
sons,” the enchaired and titled and pompous professor, | 
the ambiguous declaration that his pupil ‘‘is doing as | 
well as can be expected.”” And his daughter too! 
Oh! Monsieur such a one, with his round charges for 
just so many lessons must be solicited to attend and i} 


instruct in French and dancing the young lady who || 


{| 


has learned her grammar, practically from her servant {| 


maids ; but theoretically or rather nonsensically, at | 
the best boarding schoolin the North. The sneer of 
the mustached and black-a-vised Italian must be obey- | 
ed, and the olc-fashioned piano must be sacrifited for | 


| 
’ 





little or nothing and in its stead, displayed the gilded, | 


leet ed 
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grand-acuen, harp-stop instrument. The plaintive 
Scottiwh ar that mamma loved to sing and to hear, 
tmust be hushed :—(the Jtahan was ence seen to sup- 
press a smile atit,) and the outlandish brawura must 
go eff in the drawing toom before a crowd of rival 
furtune-hunters, amidst the holding of breaths, the 
heaving of long-pent sighs, and the rolling upwards of 
frenzied eyes. In short the veriest whim of these fin- 
ishers, these polishers (tor we can call them nothing 
else, professor * and all,) of the education of his chil- 
dren must be obeyed to a nicety, no matter at what ex- 
pense, while the poor commdl-school master, to 
whom he has entrusted the training of his younger 
children in the fundamental branches, the very 
GROUND-WoORK of their education is never cared for, 
or looked after, but to be found fault with, or to be 
threatened perhaps like a menial, if he dare to perform 
his necessary but painful duty towards some little un- 
ruly darling; to be <rumbled at if he even ask for new 
books for their facility, or to have his modest bill disput- 
ed, when it asks a moiety of the value of his year’s 
labor. 

Do not facts speak for themselves? Are not our 
common school teachers, superficial and incompetent, 
and dishonest as many of them are, are they not un- 
deservedly undervalued, slighted, trampled upon? 
But we are not addressing the community at large, 


_with whom undoubtedly most of the fault lies. We 
speak not to parents, or to school patrons, or to trus- 


tees, but to teachers. You, yourselves, are partly to 
blame, that your profession is not invested with its 
properdignity. Vou are in some measure culpable, 


_in that, the few among you who ave honored and res- 
pected, are so, not by virtue of their important and 
| almost sacred calling, but in spite of it, by reason of 
their talents, their own individual character alone. 


You have not sufficiently asserted your claims to high 
distinction and eminence in society. Your profession 
abounds in spurious teachers. Every young man and 
woman of any education think themselves competent 
to teach school, if nothing else. Fresh from college, 
or from the aca?emy, where perhaps they have been 
flattered by teachers not better than they will ever 
make, into the notion that they were scholars, they 
claim the highest salaries and most responsible offices 
in the gift of your profession—they are tried—they are 
found wanting;and the cheated school patrons not dis- 


|| crimimating between the genuine and the false, resolve 


to pay no more such prices for value not received, nor 
render to others that deference and respect which in 
one or two instances they have found so wofully mis- 
applied. Such characters must be frowned down. 





* Nothing can be farther from the writer's inten- 
tion than the di ment of those, who, ly 
imbued with the spirit of their station, and fully ini- 


tiated into the ritua:y of Scrence’s temple, as yet pene- 
trable by human step, minister at her hi and ho- 
|, liest altars, and guide our youth unerringly through her 
inaccessible galleries and naves; or even of those who 


deck her gloomy niches with chefs d’ euvre of those 
aspiring imitators, the Fine Arts. But further expla- 
nation is unnecessazy; those only whom the shoe fils 
will take umbrage at the above lanenage 
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Yet i would not have you discourage the young | 
teacher who enters upon his occupation with enthu- | 


ANTIHROPE. 


Original. 
THE MISANTHROPE. 


siasm, with ahigh sense of itsimportance, and witha 


desire to render himself uscful; though he brings with 
him inexperience and ignorance of human nature. | 


He will have enough of difficulties to encounter, with- | 


out laboring under your ehilling smile of scorn: | 


though, inthe efd, he will master them and prove an | 
ornament to his profession.’ 
his enthusiasm, ifyoucan. You must cherish unity of 
action amongst yourselves. You must have an ésprit 
du corps.’ You must love your occupation; laborious, | 
unthanked, as itis. You must communicate freely with | 
each other—you must mutually advise, consult—you | 


No; you must even catch | 


must visit each others schools, and learn of one ano- | 
ther. The world must see, what they do not now be- 
lieve, that there isa science of teaching; not reduced | 
to system as yet, but still capable of rules‘and maxims, 
and of being partly taught by systematic induction as 
well gained by hard experience. It would be advi isa- | 
ble to unite in associations for mutual improveme nt | 
and encouragement. 
tinguish the regular, well-drilled, thoroughly learned, 
and honest practitioners from the quacks amongst you. 
The characters of the one class would assume its true | 
dignity and consequence in the eyes of men; and that 
of the other, fast sink into disrepute. Those who are 
unfit to bear the name, or to be entrusted with the res- 
ponsibilities of teachers would soon be deterred from 
entering your ranks or any longer swelling your num- 
ber, and sinking the current, and now depreciated |, 
rates of your compengation. 

Such a state of things is fast coming into requisition. 
Look abroad over the community—look narrowly at the 
state of general education, and you will see it demand- 
ednow. Come up tothe wantsofthetimes. Do not 
be guilty of the charge of being ‘‘behind the age,” 


Such a measure would soon dis- || 


when you ought to Jead in the career of improvement. | 


But let me not assume the tone of ‘‘one speaking as 
withauthority.””. My-humble intention is to lead some 
at least among you to reflection on the sfbject of the || 
profession of tenshinges itis, andas it ought to be re- 
garded by. the other classes -of society; and if I have || 


been, in one instance, successful, I shall have attained || 


the highest present aim of one, who aspires to the ho- 
nor of being accounted least amongst you. 
N. 


L. Lb. 


et OS OD GE tre -— 


Wits all its ills and evils, man knows no happi- 
ness until he marries; let him possess a woman of 
sense and virtuc, and of whom he himself is worthy, 
and he will feel a solid and permanent joy, of which 
he never was before sensible. For, as somebody says, 
the happiness of marriage, like the interest of money, 
arises from a régular and established fund, while un- 
married libertines live upon the principal, and become 
bankrupt in character and respectability, 





‘’ l'rs conscience that makes cowards of us all.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


Tsie diversities of Southern scenery are so numer- 
ous, that the traveller is frequently at a loss when he 
undertakes to describe it. The lofty bluff, the impene- 
'trable swainp, the pathless plain, the serpentine creek 
and the majestic river, lend their combined assistance 
_torender the abode of the Southern planter a terres- 

tial paradise. Nurtured from infancy amid uncir- 
| cumscribed affluence,and accustomed to view his au- 
'| thority as absolute as far as his eye entends, besides an 
| independence of feeling which no other situation is so 
_ well calculated to occasion, influence the mind of the 
planter, whose soul isas free as the pine that waves 
_o’er his head, or the stream that runs at his feet, asa 


| fit inhabitant for scenes like these, now, in pursuit of 
| amusement, he follows the spotteddeer through the en- 


| tangled forest, now he draws the silver perei: from 
' the purple lake, and how the doomed turkey falls ‘neath 
‘the unerring rifle. ’°Tis thus amid innocent and manly 
| pleasures he wiles away the tedium of life, and when 
' the hour of dissolution arrives ’tis always met with for- 
| titude and resignation. 
On the borders of a noble river overhung by a lofty 
| bluff, as we have just described, was located the plan- 
"tation of Gilbert La Metti, an emigrant from Spain, 
| He was one of those whom early misfortunes had ex- 
‘iled from home and embarking for America with a 
considerable fortune converted into money, he had 
| Janded in Georgia and purchased the plantation on 
| which he then resided. La Metti had never been 


| married, but a niece, the child of a deceased brother 
Ww hom he had sent for on the death of her parent, and 
on whom he doated with more than a father’s affection, 
was the constant companion of his declining years, and 
the old man appeared incapable of greater satisfaction 
when contemplating ber truly beautiful countenance. 
'Leonora La Metti had just completed her sixteenth 
| year. Tall, elegant and graceful, the beauty of her 
| person was even surpassed by the splendor of her mind. 
Her full black eye, fringed with along silken lash 
imparted to her face, which wore the bright olive hue 
of herown sunny clime, an air of modesty mingled 
with sentiment which immediately captivated the at- 
| tention, and always excited an irresistible interest in 
| the speaker whenever she conversed. Possessing an 

ardent romantic disposition, increased by perusing the 
‘voluminous legends of her native land, in which she 
delighted, and in which she was encouraged by the 
partiality ofher uncle, for all that renewed in his mind 
the reminiscences of youth. Though fondly devoted 
to that only relation, her young heart panted for some 
object as young and buoyant as itself, on whom to bes- 


| 





| tow its more immediate affections and feelings, for 
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which she would in vain seek an origin, had frequent- 
ly occasioned sighs from which she would recet| in 
surprise at herself. It wason one of those co 


l even- 
nings so remarkable in the south, that Leonora sitting 
*neath the shade of a favorit 1k. was perusing atten- 


e? 


I ass=0 


tively a volume ot 
suddenly she paused, and laying aside the 


which » held in her hand, 
the 


most beautiful passages of which she had been marking 


— 


DOOK, 


with a pencil, she gazed with rapture on the scen 
around her, the setting sun was vet darting its now 
the broad 
Ozgeechy, the :nonotony of whose waters was relieved 


nearly powerless rays on the bosom of 
by the lone canoe of a solitary negro, the noise of 
whose paddle and song as he strove against the current 
added a singular though not less remarkable efiect to 
the scene ; the Pine trees, the proud emblem of Geor- 
gia, in beautiful cadence were singing the day to re- 
pose, ard nature, as if decked for some festal occasion, 
seemed arrayed in her gautliest apparel. How plea- 
sant though often melancholy are thé feelings which 
scenes like this produce upon the mind, how soothing, 
how releiving to the soul, is the coolness of declining 
day, there is something in its decline which seems to 
inspire virtuous thought, which seems to dissuade 
from treachery and deceit, which scems to soften the 
feelings, and therefore is it seldom that these hours 
are selected for the gratitication of revenge, or the 
consummation of murderous designs. None but plea- 
sant reflections had ever been the occupants of Leono- 
ra’s bosom, but her musings at this time were more 
than pleasant, they were blissful in the extreme, and 
such, thought she, are the sunsets of my ewn country, 
of Italy my mother’s land, such are the scenes which 
have excited the greatest efforts of the Poet’s genius, 
such—but here her reveries were interrupted by the 
report of a rifile, and immediately afterwards by the 
appearance of a stranger in a torn hunting dress, lead- 
ing a jaded steed, he approached, and after a respectful 
salutation, stated his situation, ‘‘ he regretted being 
an intruder, but having been allured from home by 
the excitement of the chase, and straying insensibly 
to a greater distance than he was aware of, he had 
fatigued his horse, and the entangled wood and briers 
of hawthorn through which he was compelled to force 
his way, had reduced his dress to its present condition: 
for the last three days the turf had been his couch and 
the wild berry his food ; if it would not be attended 
with too much inconvenience, he would for that eve- 
ning be a trespasser on her hospality.”” Leonora 
shrunk timidly from the enraptured gaze of the stran- 
ger, ‘her uncle was at home and if the gentleman 
would accompany her, she was certain that it would 
afford him pleasure to accommodate a stranger who 
had lost his way.” Politely offering his arm he retired 
with Leonora into the house. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The dramatist has said and with propriety, that, 


*« there are chords in the human heart which when 


tonched, will sometimes utter dreadful] 





ow 
aidiaties 


diseord.”” 
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( 5 ) currence Of CiTCULSte s bring 
t etrospective minds, the most bitter feelings 
that ancuis nepire, nay, even of such evetits as 
a ced wit! er urown bosoms, how 
paint are sometimes t] reflections. vet how im 

possi lo we find it to suppress t { nes, how 
frequent] they exhibit themselves in the faded 
cheek and the wit rm—how often are the most 
es} te resorts \ t nish them ewen for a 
moment from the mind, |} alas, } 


w vain, how futil: 
ire all our exertions, and how many of us would prefer 


an existence like that of the fa ‘water sprite” 
whose whole recollection existed in the present : ah 
how w ymme toal!l such wouk! bethe w aters of Lethe 
0 gs iu youth, like the chrysta? stream at its 
urce, are pure and beautiful as heaven, but like that 


stream, though heedless of the obstacles which can but 
for 


fur a moment interrupt ifs onward course, it hecomes 


impurity through which 
itis obliged to pass, until! finally its waters become 


at length contaminated bv the 


dark with corruption, and its transparency and beauty 


are forever lost. Analyse the human heart at this 
period, and what a vacuc. drearv , desolate spot do we 
discover it, disappointed love, ungratified ambition, 
blichfed hope, have torn away the fairy Visions that 
once danced across its youthful fancy ; al! that beauti- 
fies and enlivens the monotony of life has vanished and 
l¢spair and misanthropy are its onl¢ occupants. Bat 


is one reflection, which, more than all others. 
the sou! and prays upon the very heart, which 
withers up th lers life a burden. 


bestowed ones af- 


eats int 
feelings and ren 
of 


it is the knowledge having 


fections irrevocably on an unworthy object, of hay 
ing wasted the best feelings of the heart on one 
who is destitute alike of feeling and of love: of 


having loved a being, whose very sou! is made of art 
and whose every smile is a deception. Conrad De 
Menci had, in early youth, contracted an unfortunate 


attachment, having bound his affections imdissolub|, 


‘to a female of unworthy character, though frequent], 


solicited by his friends, nought could dissuade him 


from this destructive and fatal connexion, unti! 


the discovery of his misplaced passion and the total! 


| Man race. 


unworthiness of its object, burst at once upon his soul, 
and rendered him almost frantic. Twice had he at- 


‘tempted his own destruction, and had as often been 


| prevented by the timely interference of his friend« 


He had finally determined to live; but with this reso- 
lution came a feeling of hatred towards the whole hu- 
Having been deceived by one whom, above 
all others, he believed incapable of deception, he loek - 
ed on al! mankind as void of sincerity, and resolved to 
remove himself from society forever. With this view, 
he quitted suddenly his home in the State of Virgima, 


_ without communicating his intentions to a single ind: - 


vidual; and having obtained a piece of land near where 
the port of Hardwick is now situated, be built himself 
a house from the trees of the forest; and in this deso. 
late, uncultivated spot, did this accomplished but un 

fortunate young man lead a life of solitude and misery 

and await with impatience the hour which was to ter 

rminate his wretched existence 
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Conrad De Menci had a friend, whose life, when || ™eneed when he wasa mere boy ; he had served asa 


fortune was more propitions, he had twice, at the risk 
of his.own, saved from the Indian scalping knife. Nor 
was Frank Milton forgetful of this obligation. He 
had been the first to dissuade De Menci from his un- 
worthy connection; he had been the means of prevent- |, 
ing him from the commission of suicide, and when the 
latter resolved to desert his home he had generously 
volunteered to follow him to the end of the world, but 
De Menci possessed too noble a soul to allow his friend 
to sacrifice his own brilliant prospects to his misfor- 
tunes, he felt he told him that his misery was the re- 

sult. of his own improper and unfortunate conduct, 

and that he would not add to it by implicating in his 
own sad fate, the only being on earth for whom he 
now felt affection. Frank Milton was silent, he knew 
that to. oppose the whims of his friend, was vain as 
well as visionary, for De Menci was one of those whom 
words could but seldom influence when his purpose 
was once fixed, yet he determined that go where he 
might, he would not desist pursuing Conrad, while 
life remained ; with this resolution lve commenced his 
journey the day after De Menci was missed from 
home, and had travelled continually for three years 
without meeting with or hearing from him, when ear- 
ly one morning he stopped to procure water for his 
horse at an obscure log-hu‘, he knocked at the door, 
no answer was returned, he entered and there on a 
wretched bed of straw he beheld the wasted form and 
withered countenance of Conrad De Menci. The inva- 
lid immediately recognized’him, and in a faint voice 
bade him depart, but Milton was not willing after so 
long a journey to relinquish the object of his search 


particularly when he found his friend in such extrem- | 


ity, heattendedhim carefully, and De Menci recovered 
but only to renew his request, Milton peremptorily 
refused'to leave him, and De Menci finding all his en- 
treaties to that effect vain became at length recon- 
ciledtohis stay. From this moment Frank Milton 
became the constant and assiduous attendant of De 
Menci, he hunted with him, he assisted him in culti- 
wating his land, and by every means in his power en- 
deavoured to dissipate the obstinate melancholy of his 
friend, but to no purpose, he had early discovered that 
the excitement of the chase more than any other em- 
ployment was adapted to the situation of De Menci, as 
itdid not Jeave him time to brood over his misfortune, 
he kept him therefore continually engaged in it. 

It was on one of these excursions that the friends 
while warmly busied in the pursnit had become sepe- 
rated, and night coming on, Milton had Jost himself in 
the wood in which he had wandered three days with- 
out meeting with a single individual, when the first 

appearance of civilization that met his eye was the 
plantation of La Metti and the beautiful form of the 
Spaniard’s niece. Frank Milton was just nineteen, 
though from his open, manly countenance and firm 
butslender form, one might have supposed that more 
years had passed over his head—he was an orphan, nor 
could he claim as a connection a single human being 
on earth, his acquaintance with De Menci had com- 


j 
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volunteer ime corps raised to punish the repeated out- 
rages committed by a band of hostile Indians, and 
| which De Menci commanded; here he gained instant- 

| ly the affection of his commander and comrades, by 
_ his intrepid disposition and noble, generous soul, and 
| so pleased was De Menci with his young officer, that 
| at that end of the war he invited him to live with him. 
| Milton was by birth a Georgian, he had lost his par- 
| ents in infancy and possessing but a moderate fortune, 
he had not found the path of life entirely destitute of 
thorns, but the same industry which it required to 
support him in life, had rendered him active and in- 
telligent beyond his years, and though his slender 
cireumstances did not admit of his receiving a College 
education, Frank Milton was considered by all who 
knew him an accomplished, amiable young man. To 
love and to the tender passions, his heart was yet a 
stranger, possessing no connexions of his own, he had 
frequented but little female society, from which he 
was keptaloof more through an wnaccountable bash- 
fulness than for want of opportunity, and never had the 
beauty of woman occasioned in his bosom a single sen- 
timent of even admiration, until the evening when he 
met Leonora La Metti. Imagine to yourself reader, 
a tall, handsome youth, with dark hair, black eyes, 
anda complexion which exposure to the sun had ren- 
dered nearly brown, dressed in a hunting coat of tann- 
ed buck-skin, which as you have already been inform- 
ed was considerably torn, add tothis a cap formed 
from the fur of the Otter, holding in one hand a short 
beautifuly polished rifle, and with the other the bridle 
of a noble though now nearly exhausted steed, you 
will then have a pretty just idea of the appearance of 
the stranger to whom your attention was so abruptly 
directed at the termination of the last chapter, and 
whom you must have long since recognized in the 
warm-hearted Frank Milton. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Strangers who visit the South must frequently 
notice the singular and often beautiful names bestow- 
ed on the various plantations with which the country 
abouuds, these result sometimes from the fancy and 
sometimes from the name itself of the original settler, 
but not unfrequently they are the offspring of some 
popular negro superstitution, which latter are by no 
means scarce, they are always however of great anti- 
quity and ‘tis strange that though long unoccupied and 
even after the hand of decay has obliterated every 


| vestage of their former improvements they neverthe- 


less continueto retain their original names, thus is it 
often that the traveller from other parts of the country, 
allured from his tiresome and unchanging road with 
the expectation of being relieved by the sight of a 
beautiful settlement, turns in disappointment from an 
open, deserted field, over which for many years “the 
rank thistle has nodded in the wind.” One of the 
most romantie and perhaps most beautiful spots of the 
nature of those we have just been endeavouring to de- 
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scribe, is situated in the county of Bryan, about thr 
miles from where the Court-house was once locat 
it.yet.bears the appropriate name of ‘* sans souci,”’ and 
though neglect and ruin have longsince marked it as 
theirprey. "Tis beautiful even in its decay,a long 


avenue of venerable Oaks conduct you over a sylvan 


bridge to where a splendid mansion formerly stood, 


aml far as the eye can extend you behold a verdant, 


level plain, skirted by a wood of Oak and Hickory 
mingled with the evergreen Pine to relieve the eye 
here and there, like dots upona sheet of paper, some 


ancient inhabitant of the forest, since whose removal 
from his original habitation more than a half century 


has elapsed, appears with his additional covering of 
moss, while a grave-yard, where repose the remains 
of those who once moved in all the buoyancy and 
pleasure of youth over this beautiful spot, gives an in- 
creased interest tothe scene. I have visited frequent- | 
ly this place and lingered for hours near it, in silent 
contemplation. How sweet, removed from the corro- 
ding cares of the heartless world, would be with one 


we love to dwell in a place like this, *twould almost 
realise the dream of childhood ; but, alas! the happi- 
ness of maturer age is as transient asthe anticipations 
of youth, and hope as visionary in his decline as at his | 
birth. The life of man is but one unvaried scene of 
disappointment and despair, and if the rainbow does 
for a moment appear, ‘tis but for a moment, and then 
only after the storm ; all our pleasures, like a shadow, 
are fleeting and evanescent, and if we rejoice to-day, 
the morrow finds us overwhelmed with sadness. | 
I’ve gazed upon the flowing stream, 
And watched the chrystal waters glide, 
They vanish now, like childhood’s dream, 
And now, they float on ocean’s tide. i 


I’ve trod with joy the verdant clade, 
And lingered *mid its cool retreats, 
I’ve viewed its beauties, now they fade, 

And now abound with brighter sweets. 


I’ve seen the seaman guide his bark 
I’ve traced the hopes that crossed his breast, 

And now they’re bright, and now they’re dark, 
And now the storm disturbs his rest. 


I’ve noticed too the chirping bird, 
And seen it fly from tree to tree ; 
And ftow it sings, and now ’tis heard 

In sadness, wailing liberty. 


«< Sans Souci” at the period of which we write, was 
flourishing in all its beauty; it was at that time the 
residence of a family by the name of De Forest, who 
had come there suddenly, and where from, nobody 
was aware. De Forest himself, was an unsociable 
being, one who appeared to have no sympathy with 
mankind, to care for no one but himself; it was re- 
ported that he treatei his family, consisting of his | 
wife, two lovely daughters, and a son, a young man of 
twenty-two, with cruelty and unkindness, whence | 
this report originated. no one conld te!) 2s none hed 
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rossea his th reshold, nevertheless no one 

his reserwa, for vulgar interfer- 
; ’ means an ingredient of Southern 
character. Once only, had any member of the family 


been known to havé had communication with a single 
iwi ” ae " 
individual. “Twas on a stormy night when La Mefti, 


\ 


(it should have been previously mentioned, he hid in 
his own country, followed the profession of a physi- 
cian,) was aroused from his bed by the young De 
Forest, who requested his immediate attendange on a 
dying sister, the girl recovered, and La Metti, after 
refusing a liberal compensation which was offered him 
for his attendance, departed, without receiving an 
invitation to renew his visit, in which he was much 
disappointed, as he had anticipated forming an intimacy 
between his family and that of the stranger, and by this 
means, procuring companions for his neice, in the 
daughters of the latter. The amusements of this 
misanthrope, for as such De Forest must have been 


Bs ot . . 
distinguished, were as few as they were eccentric. 


| Although there were on his plantation manv fine 


horses, it was remarkable that he was always seen 
walking, his perambulations however, never extended 
farther than the river, a distance of about four miles, 
here, however powerful might be the rave of the sun, 
or however inclement the weather, he usually jumped 
into a canoe, and passed the whole day paddling up 
and down the stream without the least apparent object; 
and what was still more strange, he contifiually 
carried with him, on these singular excursions, " 
double barrelled fowling piece which he had never 
been known to discharge, in consequence of this, 


| he was by many looked upon as a lunatic, but that 
| such was not the case will be fully shown by the se- 


quel. 


It is necessary in the course of this narrative, that 
we now return to the unfortunate De Menci, who 


_ had separated from Frank Milton in the chase, and 
| been prevented from regaining him by the sudden 


appearance of night. De Menci had also passed that 
night in the forest, but immediately on the reappear- 
ance of day he set out in pursuit of his friend whom 
he supposed could be but a little distance off, he had 
wandered until nearly dark, when conceiving that 


Milton must have returned home, he concluded to 


seek him there; the river he knew could not be far, 
and he determined to trace it in order the more readily 
to find his way home by pursuing its course. It 
happened that just as De Menci arrived on the banks 
of the Ogeechee, DeForest who was then on one of his 
wild excursions, was passing in his canoe, the eyes of 
the misanthrope met his, and an appearance of recogni: - 
tion, surprise, and white the ire of deadly hate, was vis: - 
ble instantaneously in the countenances of each, dash- 
ing aside his paddle, De Forest as if inspired by some 
demon, raised and cocked his gun, while the rifle of 
the younger man ascended gracefully to His shoulder, 
the fatal “« click” of both guns was heard as if producing 
but one sound, but no report ensued, here De Forest 
possessed the advantage of his rival ,an additional berre!, 
he fired :nstantly, and beforeDe Menci could recsek 
‘. 
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his rifle, he was a bleeding corpse, his bosom pierced || these instances, it is true, are by no means num@rous, 


with more than a dozen buck shot. The misanthrope 
sprung to the shore, tore open the vest of his expiring 
foe, and wrenched from a chain of gold which suspen- 
ded it from his neck a “* miniature,” He gazed on it 
for a,moment with a look of murderous satisfaction, 
then turning to the body of the ill-fated De Menci, 


he seized it by the bair, and with a strength of which | 








te when they do occur, how forcibly the mind is 


struck with abelfef in the existence of a supreme 
| power which watches over the destinies of man ; how 


atin is the ‘idea that this provident being thus 


notifies us of future trials, that we may be the better 


|prepared to encounter any great vicissitude of life 
| when it does actually transpire. 


At an early hour on 


he never before seemed capable, dashed the elegant | || the ensuing morning Frank Milton descended to the 
form ifito the darkening wave, then jumping into his || parlor, where he was greeted by the smiling Leonora, 
boat, he left the spot, and as he then thought, forever. || whose hours of rising were always with those ofthe 







* visions, they do so 


CHAPTER fv. 


Pleased with the attentions of his hospitable host, 
and his imaginotion busied with the beauty and ac- 
complishments of the amiabie Leonora, Milton had 
retired at an carly hour, but though for three successive 
nights his wearied limbs had never experienced the 
luxury of a couch, he was unable to obtain an un- 
interrupted slumber; first, anxiety for De Menci, and 
then singular unaccountable visions, with which the 
image of Leonora La Metti was always associated, 
ied his fancy ; now he reflected on the forlorn 
condition of his friend, driven from the comforts of 
and disappointing the lofty anticipations of 
affectionate relatives; then his thoughts reverted to 
himself, ‘* his lone situation.” For the first time in 
his life that reflection caused him pain, he had never 
since his infancy had relations, and consequently, had 
never experienced the affection of kindred, ‘‘ he had 
no pareuts,” ‘‘no brother,”’ though De Menci had 
always supplied in his bosom the place of one, ‘* no 
sister,”” and here he again thought of Leonora, how 
happy could he but have a sister, ay, even a distant 
relative like her. From these more pleasant reflec- 
tions, forebodings of an unpleasant nature,of something 
dreadful that.the future was about to disclose, seized 
upon his soul ; but the cool air of morning which 
shortly after appeared, soon obliterated from his youth- 
ful memory, the imaginary occurrencesof the night, 
and like the pallet of the artist, from which every 
stain has been removed save the azure of heaven, 


“which, like the uncloyed passion of which it is the 


emblem, is indelible, is mind never retained 
but one impression, the beloved image of Leonora. 
Nor was the Spanish maiden less interested with the 
appearance of the stranger, there was something 
romantic in their interview beneath the Oak, 
and to the mind of a young female, all that savors of 
romance, possesses interest besides the gratitude and 
sonteaiia , with which he alluded to his unfortunate 
friend, when he spoke of him to La Metti, had gained 
her esteem if nother affection; twice that night had 
Milton beenthe object of her dreams, once at the 
peril of his own life, he had rescued her from the 
hands of ‘@m assassin—then again by one of those 
inysterious changes which belong only to dréattis, she 
beheld. bim arraigned for the crime of murder, and 
herself had been his _?Tis strange, that 
notwithstanding the § absurdity of nocturnal 

r predict future events, 







! songsters of the forest; the maiden expressed her 
pleasure at the refreshed appearance of her guest, and, 
as the morning was cool, accepted his invitation to 


walk with him in thegarden. The couversation turned 
first on De Menci, she enquired the cause of his 
strange, solitary disposition, he had frequently been 
invited to visit her uncle’s plantation, had once 
rendered her uncle a signal service, yet had always 
declined appearing ; she mentioned the singular want 
of sociability of the De Forest family, and was surprised 
to hear that Milton had never even heard of them, 
“he recollected to have occasionally seen a man 
somewhat advanced in years paddling a canoe on the 
river, but thinking him to be deranged, his curiosity 
had never induced him to enquire concerning him, 
indeed, his dwelling was so retired that he seldom ever 
met any one of whom to make the enquiry.”” He spoke 
in admirativn of the beautiful scenery around them, ir 
this Leonora joined him ; she alluded to many beatitiful 
landscapes she had viewed in her own country, 

lingered with romantic enthusiasm on the sunny hills 
and grassy plains of Italy where she had been educated. 
There was something in her language and the anima- 
tion of her countenance when shespoke, which seemed 
to entrance the very soul of Milton, he listened with 

















the deepest attention to every word her lips pronounced 
from every scintillation of her radiant eye, he caught 
the alluring spark of love, he heard with the most 
_intense rapture the beautiful speaker describe the 
sunny clime of her nativity, and when the summoning 
bell invited them to breakfast, he felt disappointed 
at the interruption of his, interesting interview. La 
Metti too was pleased with his guest, he reminded 
him he had told him of his brother, a youth who fell in 
an engagement, he had long desired the pleasure for 
which he was now indebted to accident, of enjoying 
his company, and he rte ae had discovered 
his house, he would visit him frequently. The Geor- 
_gian thanked him for his kind expression of feeling, 
as well as the hospitable manner in which he had 
received him, complimented him on the beauty of his 
plantation, and accepted with pleasure his cordial 
invitation to visit hlm—he apologised for not prelonging 
his present stay, mentioned the sometimes eccentric 
habits of his friend, he was fearful too, that he might be 
yet seeking him in the wood, and risingfrom the table 
he bade La Metti and his neice a respectful 
mounted his horse which was already awaiting him, 
and rode off Scarcely was the stranger out of sight 
when Leonora arose and left the parlour, she repaired 
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first to the tree which had witnessed her first inter- 
view with Milton, and then to the river whose waters 
washed the base of the garden, where they had but an 
hour before been conversing. 


CHAPTER \ 


The strange and sudden interview and recognition 
between the Misanthrope and De Menci, which termi- 
nated so fatally to the latter, require some explanation 
before we proceed further with this history, and to 
obtain this information, it is necessary to refer to 
earlier incidents, intimately connected with the | 
ofeach. As must be perceived from the result of that 
dreadful interview, there was dark and deadly feeling 
rancouring in the breast of one of them, and their 
meeting was as unexpected as it was fatal, that thes 
had met before it is unnecessary to state. At the age 
of twenty-one De Menci was travelling in Europe on 
a visit to some connections whom he had not seen 
since his infancy, ke had finished his visit and was 
now travelling for pleasure, when he had by accident 
met with an Englishman of the name of Wilmot, he 
was a man of splendid acquirements, and one over 
whose head forty summers’ had already past, apparent!) 
one of those cold beings who are incapable of either 
feeling or appreciating the tender passions which sway 
the human soul, in his own country as he told De 
Menci, and he did not blush to tell it, he had seduced 
a beautiful girl whom he had been afterwards compell- 
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ed to marry, he had now basely deserted her leaving || and destitute of experience, incapable of falsehood 
three children dependent for their support on their | 


mother’s labour while their father was on the coWtinent 
revelling in every species of dissipation and luxury, 
this history of his own baseness, was revolting to the no- 
blesoul of De Menci, but the brilliant accomplishments 
of Wilmot, and the want of a companion, urged hiim to 
continue in his company. They were travelling from 
Rome to Naples, ani had been overtaken by night, 
before their journey was completed; it was while 
crossing one of these beautiful ravines, for which that 
country is so justly celebrated, that the wild shrieks 


of a female caught the air of Wilmot and De Menci at | 
the sate instant. They pursued the direction of the | 


sounds without delay, and arrived just in time to snatch 
from the hands ofan apparently noble assassin, a b 
tiful French girl. The romance of the transaction or 


duced a singylar impression upon the mind of the 
Englishman. For the first time in his life, he felt 
the tender passion of Jove, and it is singular what 
sway the passions possess when they once obtain en- 


i } ’ . 
dy belonged to an 


| cure for her. 
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arose trot i) Ss sice pless cK 


vach to effer her what alrea- 
ther, his perjured hand and violated 
faith, but the wily, Adine had already her designs on 
the y yuthful De Menci, she concluded from his more 
elegant appearance, that he possessed more wealth 
than the and the inexpernence of his 
was much better adapted to her purpose. From 
the first moment she behcid De Menei she had selec- 
ted him asthe victim of her charms; she had 
torily refused the offer of the Englishman, hed 
treated him with indifference and conterfipt, she had 
also exhibited towards De Menci sentiments of un- 
concealed pre ference which aroused at once the jurk- 
ing demon in WAlmot’s breast, and produced feelings 


of malignant enm 


Englishman, 


years W 


towards his unsuspecting com- 
This French girl was gifted with an almost 
supernatural beauty, and although entirely void of ed- 


ucation, she was perfectly skilled in all those female 


pan ih. 


; 
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experiencs 


ms which are so well calculated to allure in- 
{young men. She possessed all the at- 
tractions though entirely destitute of the virtues of 
woman, and seemed to have been fitted by nature as 
the seducer of unsuspecting innocence. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the danger from which she had 
heen rescued was all stratagem, she had follow ed the. 
travellers from Rome, and had taken advantage of this 
as the most favourable opportunity of imposing on 
their credulity in order for some time at least, to pro- 
vide herse!f with a lodging at their expense, which 
her suppose 1 misfortune she was certain would pro- 
De Menci was young, ardent, romantic 


himself, he could not be persuaded of its existence in 
others—it is not strange therefore that he had been 
thus easily taken with the charms of the stranger, in 
a few days every moment during which his passions 
had been increasing, they had become almost inseper- 
able. The soul of the Englishman inthe meanwhile, 
was racked with all the torments which guilt, jeal- 
ousy and unrequited love could inflict—he conceived 
against De Menci the most bitter hatred, and resolved 
in his mind projects for obtaining revenge, on one who 


had never intentionaily injured him, at which even the 


heart of an assassin would recoil, he resolved that De 


| Menci should die, and to render his purpose as he sup- 


posed more horrible that Adine should witness his 


| death: to carry this into effect he selected an evening 


| when De Menci and the French girl were walking 
perhaps the uncommon beauty of the female, pro- || 


near the botders of a wood; he presented himself with 
a charged carbine, and told his companion to prepare 
for death. De Menci was completely surprised, until 


\this moment he had supposed the Englishman his 


friend, but perceiving at once his danger, and know- 


trance in a breast which has been for a long time barr- | ing that no time was to be last, he sprang suddenly on 
ed against them—as if in revenge for being so long || Wilmot and wrested the carbine from his hand—the 


belayed, they rage with redoubled violence; and the 


is always more violent than that of youth. It was thus 
with Wilmot. He wasin love, deeply, desperately in 
love. The whole of that night he thought of nothing but 
the female he had rescued and with whom his very 
soul was now entranced With the first dawn of day he 


smiled in oer 


| Englishman retired with mortification. 
love of maturer age, though, perhaps, not as romantic, || 


«‘Conrad De Menci,” said he fiercely, ‘you have 
escaped me this time, but ifever we meet again by 
this holy etablem of my religion,” and he raised to his 
lips a emall crucifix, **Yomr life is mine!” De Menet 
sion, discharged the carbine in the air, 
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and threw it with contempt to his now harmless foe. | 
The Englishman took it up sullenly and disappeared || 


in the wood. Shortly after this occurrence, Wilmot | 


returned to England to his neglected family a Misan- 
thrope, the cruel abandonment of his beautiful and 
affectionate wife and the disappointments he had met 
With on the continent, together with the reflection 
that in design he had been guilty of murder, produced 
a singular effect upon his mind, and a knowiedge that 
he had injured the world made him feel that he was 
unworthy the attentions of mankind, and was most 
probably the cause of his misanthropy, he had how- 
ever never abandoned the idea of destroying De Menci 
and it was the possibility only of again meeting him | 
that had induced the Englishman in all his wander- | 
ings to be provided against such an event. De Menci) 
as socn as they had recognized each other on the fatal | 
evening remembered immediately the oath of Witmot | 
when he had parted with him in Europe, he knew at | 
a glance that his life depended on his rifle, and had | 


it not been for the dew which had wet its lock, it would || 


not have deceived him. Soon after the departure of 
the Englishman, De Menci embarked for America 


»With’Adine, and it was her unworthy conduct at this 


period, that finally exposed to him her original and 
true character and drove him an exile from his home, 


.a victim to the deadly passions of an unprincipled 


Roue, and to the artful designs of an abandoned fe- 
male. 

The reports concerning this Wilmot, or, as he now 
called himself, De Forest, were but too correct ; he 
was in the habit of exercising towards his amiable 


family a tyranical and ungenerous conduct, and their | 
sufferings in consequence, were often great, frequent. || 
ly for days together he would absent himself, carrying || 


with him the keys of all the apartments of his house, 
and when he would return and find those beautiful in- 
nocent beings who were connected to him by the most 
endearing of all ties, in or almost famishing condi- 
tion, his callous heart was not in the least softened, 

and but a few days would sometimes elapse when the 
same would be again repeated. It was in consequence 
of this, their unhappy situation that his family neither || 
courted the friendship nor received the visits of any 
of their neighbours, and hal always declined every 
offer of kindness from them. 


Julia and Ella, the daughters of the Misanthrope 
were beautiful, intelligent girls, accustomed from 


their earliest infancy to contemplate their parent with | 


awe, his present conduct did not affect them as much | 
as it otherwise would—they passed their time usually 


in reading, for they had brought with them from En- | 


2, a fine library, and in the cool hours of the morn- 
ingand evening they were almost invariably seen 
strolling about the romantic groves and retreats of the 
p)antation, accompanied by their brother who had her 
just admitted to the practice of the Law. This young 
man possessed many fine traits of character and noble 
qualities of soul, and had from his earliest youth been 
remarkable for an honourable and rigid attachment to 
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|| Justice, he more than any member of the family was 
| annoyed by the habits of his father. There were sev- 

eral young men in the neighborhood, and particularly 

Frank Milton whom he had frequently fallen in with 
| while on hunting excursions, with whom he was de- 


sirous of cultivating an intimacy, from this he had becn 
debarred by his unfortunate connection with the Mis- 
antl rope, he had once too beheld the niece of La 


Metti, on the might to which we have before alluded, 
and often grieved that the necessities of his unenvia- 
ble situation prevented his being a visitor at the Span- 


iard’s house. It was the evening on which the mur- 


| der had been committed, the sun whose parting rays 


had witnessed the fatal transaction, had long since re- 
_ tired, the young De Forest was walking with his sis- 
ters on their return home, the light of the moon had 
rendered this night nearly as brilliant as day, and the 
_ three were conversing on the unusual splendour of the 
| evening, when a form in whose pallid features they 
|| instantly recognized, the Misanthrope rushed by them 
and passed imto the house. 


. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the departure of Frank Milton, as has been men- 
tioned ina preceding chapter, Leanora La Metti had 
repaired to the garden. Here for some time he wander- 
ed about retracing every path he had walked on that 
morning, tending with the fondest care every flower 
| he had admired. Gradually her reflections led her 
| to the river, for some moments she contemplated in 
| silence its silvery waters, cherishing with delight tne 





| jdeathat they were soon to leave the happy dwelling 
/of him she loved. Suddenly her attention was ar- 
rested by the appearance of a strange looking, misha- 
| pen object, which the current was gradually moving 
| towards the spot where she was standing. With all 
‘the curiosity so natural toa female, she watched with 
“impatience to ascertain its real nature. But what 
| words can express the surprise and horror of her soul 
| when the retiring wave landed almost at her feet the 
| mangled corpse of the murdered De Menci. «Recoil- 
ing with terror, she flew from the spot with the speed 
3 wounded deer, and rushing breathless into the 
be e, she fell senseless into the arms of her agtonish- 
eduncle. La Metti watched with all the anxiety ofa 
parent his neice, until she had entirely recovered. 
Then committing her to the care ofan attendant, he 
| proceeded accordmg to her directions to view the ob- 
‘ject of her fright. He recognised immediately the 
features of the murdered man, and reflected with pain 
on the circumstance of Milton’s recent and suspicious 
seperation from him. Had he actually been deceived 
in the character of that young man? Could it have 
been him wo had murdered De Menci? He had of- 
ten heard of dark and desperate designs being con- 
cealed beneath the fairest form and most innocent 
look. He had often read of the desire of accursed 














gold occasioning the most foul and despicable crimes 


’ _ ‘ 
and perverting ti I st Vil us heart t 
young man who had undergone the pet 
tion of three years travelling over 
to discover the retreat of his _ 
this young man who ‘ mn in terms 


gratitude and affection, who had devoted the fairest 
days of his existence to the serv: 
could he w! so much 
much tende: :, so much grat 
individual ! 
who by his ow icKn 
his life? 
it; yet how would these circ 
Milton? Whoelse 


La Menci had never been known to interfere 


of that friend,— 
had exhibited mildness, 

tude, could such an 
ye amurderer ? the base murderer of one 
\ ient, had twice preserved 


La Metti could not—he wonld not believe 


umstances appear against 
could be suspected of the murder? 
and but 
seldom to converse with any individual, he could not 
certainly then have beenan object of abhorrence to 
any one, nought but the anticipation of gain could 
have led tothe perpetration of the deed, ifand De \ 


gold, who was so well a i with 


‘ 
ien- 
‘ 
“gquainte 
: 


ci did possess 
the circumstance as Milton. 


‘ ‘ 


Revolving in his mind these reflections ar 
bling for what might be awaiting Milton, 


»wly towards his house 


1, trem- 


traced his steps s| 
heavy heart despatched his servant t 
neigh boring planters that an inquest 
on the body,and the circumstances of the murde1 
investigated according to law, he likewtse sent a 
messenger on his flutest house with directions as 
s oon as possible to overtake Frank Milton 
tify him of the occurrence. 
uncle ret urn, enquired anxiously conc 


and no- 
Leonora on seeing her 
rning the body, 
and on being informed that it was the individual of 
whom their guest had spoken the preceding evening, 


lt 


and with whom he resided, she felt strangely concern- 
ed. She perceived at once the dangerous position of 
Milton, and though her boson reject 1 with disdain 
the most distant idea of his guilt—she feared that there 
would be difficulty in establishing his innocence, and 
even should he be acquitted, she felt indignant that so 
foul an accusation should appear against one whom she 
loved, yet she hoped that circumstances would trans- 
pire ere the arrival of Milton, for she was aware that 
he had been sent for, which would Jead at once to the 
honorable acquital of her lover, and to the discovery 
of the real murderer. The neighbors of La Metti had 
now arrived, and a juty of inquest was immediately 
organized, the evidence of the Spaniard was taken, 
he briefly described the circumstance of his having 
found the body floating in the river, and mentioned 
what had been told him by Milton relating to his 
separation from the deceased, he spoke of the appear- 
ance of Milton as confirming what he had said of him- 
self, his torn dress, exhausted condition, and kindly 
alluded to his being armed with a hunting rifile, while 
jt was evident from examination that the death of the 
deceased had been occasioned by low mould buck shot. 
This latter circumstance produced a great tnfluence on 
the minds of the jury, they were at once satisfied that 
the deceased had not fallen by the hand of Milton, and 


although some circumstances of weight did appear 


“> 


am id 


determined to 


mf already 

it once of tl ree. La Metti was ask- 
fsecrotiny, ** if he 
session of his 
being again 

he stranger had slept on the 
eeding night. | ed the way to the chamber he 
hv the jury, on opening 
sof Milton which 
scovered on the 

ng ta] e Coroner examined them, one was 
ontarn a large 
t, precisely such as had 
the « mission of the fatal deed. The 

favouradl nion of the jury, and even of La Metti 
rnin the innocence of Milton, was 
evidence of his 
gut, and they, who but a few moments 


lv to declare him 


rge of low muld buck sh 


previous, 
innocent, now returned an 


almost immcdiati rdict, ‘* that De Menci the de- 
ceased came to his death by wounds inflicted with a 
Pistol charged with buck shot, by one Frank Milton, 


sna a ; : : 
ing that the said Conrad De Menci was murdered 


ihe verdict as read aloud, the jury discharged with 
the thanks of the Coroner for the promptness with 


whicn they had discharged their duty, and officers of 


ustice were sent in pursuit of the supposed murdered, 
when a servant crme to inform the nearly stupified 
La Metti that his neice was in convulsions in an 
adjoining apartment. ‘She ha.l been listening with 


the most exciting anxiety toa}l the proceedings which 


concerned a life far dearer to her than her own, she 
had witnessed too th discovery of the pistol, and had 
] 


withering to all her antici. 


icard that fatal verdit so 
pations and which was to consign one in whose fate 
she was so deeply interested, to the ignominious wal! 
ofa prison pronounced. She could listen to no more, 
and insensibility came happily to her relief La 
Metti had too much experience in the human hea‘ 
not to understand at of his neice’s 
affectious, he saw with great regret that she had con- 


tracted so firm an attachment to one whom he was 


once the state 


compelled to regard as the vilest of assassins, and this 
the knowledge that this 
affection could never be annihilated ; yet he dearly 
loved his neice, and for her sake he determined to 
effect the escape of Milton, and persuade him imme- 
diately to depart the country. Nay, more, should it 


was enhanced by 


. sat 
regret 


be necessary, to provide him with means for that 
purpose, and he hoped that after the lapse of a few 
years, his neice would forget her unworthy lover, and 
reward with her beauty, some one more deserving of 
it. The crowd without, (for the report of this bloody 
affair, had drawn together a large concourse) had not 
yet departed, and were conversing in groups concern- 
ing the murder; one supposed that Milton had murder- 
ed his friend for his gold, another that some quarre) 
had risen between them, in which Milton in the vio- 
lence of passion, had shot him and thrown him in the 
another. more generous than the rest. attributed 


river, 
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the death of De Menci to the accidental discharge of 


his friends pistol, and that Milton alarmed lest he | 


should be charged with murder, had concealed the 
accident. There was im the whole world but one 
being in whose mind he was entirely acquitted, and 
she was at that time insensible. ‘Suddenly the numer- 
ous and vague conjectures of the ignoraut and agitated 
crowd were interrupted, by the appearance of the 
Georgian himself, he rode up with evident grief de- 
picted on his countenance, and heard with surprise, 
the decision of thé jury, which was repeated by twenty 
voices in almost the same instant. Recovering his 
scattered senses, he dismounted immediately, and 


handing his rifle tothe Sheriffwho stood by, he ac- 


knowledged himself a prisoner, and one, he added 


j 
| 
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nious,how unchecquered, had been its. course. But 
he had one consolation—a pleasure which wealth 
could neither procure, nor power destroy—the con- 
sciousness of having strictly fulfilled the debt of gra- 
titude. The noise of an advancing horseman inter- 
rupted suddenly these reveries, and following with 
his well practised eye the direction from whence the 
sounds proceeded, he recognised at once the servant 
of La Metti. Presuming that his pistols, which he 
now for the first time recollected to have left behind 
him, were the cause of this errand, Milton turned the 
head of his horse and waited the negro’s approach 
_ without feelings of even curiosity; imagine, then, if the 
reality be not too strong for imagination, with what 
horror and surprise he heard the unwelcome intelli- 


with firmness, ready to prove his innocence at the bar i gence which the boy delivered. Who could have 


of his country. 
CHAPTER VII. | 

| 

. } 

On leaving the house of La Metti, Frank Milton | 
had “directed his course to his own residence where 


at his protracted absence, he reflected on the hospita- | 
him often on visits to his neighbor, as this he suppos- | 


ed would not only be beneficial to the mind of his | 
friend, but afford himself an opportunity of conversing | 


1} 
with Leonora. He endeavored to analyze his feelings |, 
towards the Spanish maiden, she possessed, he knew || 


from her conversation, warm affections, and he be- | 
lieved that they were as vet unoccupied. Could she 
love one as lowly and helpless as himself! He now 
recollected that he possessed no fortune, that he was 
an obscure, friendless stranger, but would these cold | 
considerations influence a mmd like Leonora’s, in | 
which none but noble sentiments could predominate? | 
Yet even though he did possess her love, could he, 
would he be so ungenerous as to desire.to unite to 
apennyless beggar, one who had been educated the 
child of luxury and wealth, who had never experienced | 
want in its remotest degree. | 








Would he bring misery to the bosom of one he 
loved ? would he repay with ingratitude the kind | 
hospitality of his aged host ? He thought on various | 
modes of obtaining fortune. There was nought that 
was daring in adventnre that he would not undertake 
—no peril that he would shrink from, could he but 
cherish a hope of one day calling the Spanish girl lus 
wife. ButDe Menci! could he for an instant think 
of deserting him ? No!—and this generous young 
Georgian, atthe shrine of friendship, was willing to 
abandon all his fairy dreams of love and Leonora, to 
a dtity by which he considered his existence bound to, 
that of him, who had been the preserver of his life. He 
rode on leisurely, for his wearied horse had not en- 
tirely recovered, and commenced pondering on his 
past life. It seemed to him like the vast barren des- 
ert appears to the fatigued traveller. 








How monoto- 


|| murdered as inoffending an individualas De Menci ? 


| he had no enemies, or Milton would have known them; 


_ nor was he an individual calculated to court the enmi- 
tyofany one. He immediately changed his course, 


_and mounting the less wearied horse of the negro, he 
retraced his steps with as much speed as the animal 


| was capable of. Milton had not even dreamed of be- 


he anticipated meeting his friend somewhat alarmed || 1ng accused of the murder of his friend, but as soon as 


| he was informed of the accusation and the numerous 
ble invitation of the Spaniard and determined on | 


endeavouring to persuale De Menci to accompany || 


and evident facts by which it was substantiated, he 
was convinced at once of the danger of his position; 
| ° . 

_ he knew that a simple denial of the charge would not 


} be sufficient to satisfy the requisitions of justice, and 


| with a firmness, of which his years seemed scarcely 
capable he resolved to submit himself at once to the 
vands of the officers and rely upon his innocence 
alone for his acquita]. He was conducted to the jail 
of the county, and there left under a vigilant guard. 
La Metti saw him depart a prisoner with feelings of no 
ordinary excitement, he had entertained him ‘neath 


| his roof, had honored him with the society ofhis niece, 


had even invited him to be a frequent visitor at his 
plantation, while his hands were yet stained with the 

lood of the cherished friend of his bosom; he knew, 
or he fancied, that the trial of Milton would be his 
certain conviction, and he trembled for the conse- 
quences that the prisoner’s death would be certain to 
produce on his niece, he determined that if he could 
effect it, Milton should never undergo a trial. 

In almost every community there exists some dis- 
satisfied, desperate characters; some individual who, 
being unwilling to labor for his own support, and pos- 
sessing no property to supply the necessities of exist- 
ence, is ready to undertake any attempt, however des- 
perate, to sustain him in his career of dissipation and 
idleness. Itis frequently the case with these indi- 
viduals, particularly in the South, that they possess 
great physical strength, and often undaunted courage, 
which gives them a singular influence over the minds 
of the ignorant. 

Such a character as the above was Ned Harris, he 
had soon squandered the Jittle fortune feft him by his 
father, which was quite sufficient for one in his obscure 
situation, and had devoted himself to every species of 














'| low debauchery umtil he was finally reduced to the 
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jeWesbextreme of penury. Harris, nevertheless, with vir nstantly of t 


misery of coime, of that dreadful 
allhis faults and numerous excesses, possess “i some state of teeling which is alw avsthe attendant of Mef- 


redeeming traits of character; he twas generous even  der,yet not the most distant idea of repentance occurred 
to a fault, and though it deprived him of his last com” to DeForest, he felt remorse for the crime he had eam. 
fort, he would relieve distress when it was in his pow- mitted, but he did not repent it. He wonld have het 
ertodo so. To him the Spaniard resolved to apply De Menci again, were it possible for him te re-appear 


as one most suitable to his purpose. He sent for Har- efore him, and when he had succeeded im onee More 
ris ata late hour in the night, and disel to him the calming his agitation, he smiled with appanent eatie- 
design in which he wished to employ he desired faction as he thought on the consummation of his 


him to obtain asuitable number of men, and be on his | Geadly revenge, his canoe touched the shore at the 
plantation the following Saturday at sunset, they i; Place where he usually embarked, and drawing her 
would there find arms, disguises, and all the neces- || UP on the land, he once more sought the road to his 
sary preparations ready to their hands, and he promis- P!#"tation. De Forest as was his wont, did not speak 
ed a large reward if they succceded in rescuing the |? !5 children when they passed him in the geon- 


prisoner. | light, butas they entered the house, he addressed them 
To these p sals the countryman readily acceded; in words of kindness which surprised themand which 






he unde a body ofarmed men with- 1 for years he had never been known to make use of— 
in the jai prisoner, and conduc? him in he told them that it was his intention to dispose im- 
safety to , Whence he coul! easily embark | ™ediately of ‘Sans Souci,” and return to his native 
for 


tthe West Indies; he left his recom- Country, that in future he would not give way to feel- 
pence to the liberality of La Metti, and requested that || ings which he was aware had placed him on anggmal- 
he would have twenty charged rifles in readiness at ity with a savayc, and rendered him an unfit compan- 
his house on Saturday evening. |, jon for human beings, but which he assured them that 
The Spaniard relying on the promise of Harris, and,|| @!though he had frequently attempted, he had never 
trusting that the escape of Milton and a certainty of until the present been enabled fo obtain the mastery 
his safety would calm, if not satisfy the disturbed mind of, that he was now and would be ever hereafter a 
of Leonora, and hoping that when the phrensy of pas- completely altered man, and by his attention to their 
sion had subsided, he would be able to exhibit to his future wants, he would endeavour in some measure to 
niece the true character of Milton, and convert the| #tone for his past unkindness, that his neglect and 
affection she possessed for him into merited contempt,  CTelty were the effects of a mind which violent mig- 
He retired to his apartment with a mind somewhat | /rtunes had deranged. 
relieved, requesting his servants to aw ken him) | 
should the evidéfit' deliriam which had now taken i The girls though rejoicing in the changed condition 
possession of his niece’s soul, increase; he had en- | of their parent, heard with regret his determination to 
joyed but a few moments of uninterrupted repose, | ‘sell 7 Sans Souci,” it was a spot linked to their affec- 
when the ravings of Leonora made it necessary that | tions by its beauty, by the very sufferings they had 


his request should be complied with. there experienced, by every attachment and epdear- 
y ment thatcan bind a young and sensitive heart to a 
|| more than beautiful home, to one of them in particular 

CHAPTER VIII. | 


| it was more than doubly endeared ; and to her this 
| sudden announcement was a thunderbolt, it was that 
THe Misanthrope, after the commission of the fata) Which could alone dissipate the cherished dream of 
deed, re-embarked in his course; he first forced ris Youthful love—it was the first shadow which had flit 
way tothe middle of the stream, then allowing his 2¢T0Ss the mirror of her buoyant fancy. Julia De For- 
boat to drift with the tide, he again laid aside his pad- || st was net ignorant of the passion of love ; her young 
dle, and took from his bosom the miniature which he | eart bad long since selected its object, and though the 
had torn from the neck of the dying De Menci; for dour of heraffections was known to but one, yet was 
some minutes he surveyed it with abrow on which no 't on that account not the less ; the power of the flame 
appearance of emotion could be traced; at length a is not diminished by its being concealed from the vis- 
languid smile passed o’er his features, and he exclaim. | !0" of man, she experinced for Henry Wilson, all the 
ed, as if unable to suppress his admiration: «<’T is like | @flection of which the heart of a young female is capa- 
her! but she was far more beautiful! Yes, she was in- | ble, and though she well knew that the consent of her 
deed an angel—this deed had not been mine else—I | parents toa union with one possessed of so little for- 
would not hate the world else—yet, she preferred an- | tune could never be obtained, and though she would 
other, who luxuriated in the sunshine of her love— || not contrary tothe will of those parents become the 
their happiness, *t was not asight for one like me to , Wife of Wilson, yet she cherished a secret conviction 
endure—but I did not seek him!” And with this | that she was destined by some accident to be his. Nor 
trivial excuse, murderer’s mind seemed for a mo- _ was Henry Wilson unworthy the love of any girl, 
ment satisfied; conscience soon revived in the 1 brought up in affluence and furnished with an elegant 
Misanthrope’s breast, all the horrors of his guilt, and | education ; he was also one of those unfortunate young 
had any one but then witnessed the violent agitation || men who had experienced early the want of a parents 
which shook his very soul, they wottld have heen con. care. hie property had heen entrusted to an anprincs- 
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pled guardian who confessed on his death-bed, that 
he had basely squandered the fortune of his ward and 
was unable to compensate him for its loss. Wilson 
immediately on the receipt of this intelligence left 


the city of Charleston and sought a refuge in the wilds || 


of Georgia where himself as well as his former inde- 
pendent circumstances were unknown. He had never 
really lamented the loss of his estate until he became 
acquainted with Julia De Forest, and now he would 
have undertaken any thing short of impossibility to 
restore it. His interviews with the English girl had 
always been conducted with the strictest secrecy and 
atid theit intimacy was unknown to evena single in- 
dividual ; they usually met before sunrise in one of 
those beautiful groves with which the plantation yet 
abounds, and here in sweet conversation they would 
remain until the lateness of the hour reminded them 
of the necessity of parting, they both loved with all 
the intensity and ardour of youth, and with the blind- 
ness of passion could not even conccive the pessibil- 
ty of future interruption»of their bliss. How then 
could Julia hcar without anxiety and alarm, that she 
waS tobe seperated, probably forever from her lover, 
for she well knew that the circumstances of Wilson 
would not permit his following her to England. How 
could she communicate to him this sudden determina- 
tion of her father’s so fatal to the anticipations of both, 
she knew that Wilson possessed a disposition which 
though sanguine and ardent in the extreme was unable 
to support too much disappointment, and she 4readed 
the consequences that this unanticipated annunciation 
might produce on his mind, she feared and with rea- 
son, that when he was aequainted with the immovable 


obstacles which she now saw must prevent their un- 


jon, he would at once refuse to live, and after a long 
struggle between the duty she considered as due her 
parents and the love she bore to. Wilson, she resolved 
that since a sacrifice must be made, she would aban- 
don the former to preserve the existence of the latter 
and become secretly the wife of the young Carolinian. 


CHAPTER IXx- 


6 . 


In prison, in chains, and charged with the murder 
of one in whose defence he would have willingly yiel- 
ded his own life, Frank Milton, the young, the noble, 

‘the disinterested and grateful friend, sat pondering 
over his unenviable situation. ‘<I shall die,’ thought 
he, “a disgraceful death, looked on as a felon, unpitied 

“by all, believed a murderer too by Leonora. But per- 
haps in some future day, my innocence may appear— 
perhaps the wretch who killed De Meici, may one 
day confess the deed; perhaps she will then regret the 

atimely and unmerited death of the yonng stranger 
who washer uncle’s guest ; and when the tomb has 
veiled me forever from her sight, she may shed a tear 
for my fate,”—the door of the apartment suddenly 
opened, and La Metti, Harris, and twenty stout Geor- 
gians entered, and secured the apartment within. 


Harris attempted to force the fetters from the hands of 
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| the prisoner, while La Metti urged his immediate ¢@s- 
cape through the window. Milton calmly folded hi 

_ arms and inquired af the Spaniard, his intentions. ° 
|give you liberty and life, fly!” replied La Metti. 
**Never!” said Milton firmly, ‘I am innocent, I 
| swear before my God, I am innocent of this murder— 
| and I will not though death be the consequence, sub- 
| stantiate a false accusation, by a base flight—insult me 
not Mr. La Metti, by a repetition of that offer. I thank 
_ you from my heart—I thank you for your intentions, 
but I ean never accede te your proposals.” 

“‘Fly,” repeated La Metti with evident emotion— 
‘fly, or you become a more than murderer—Frank 
Milton, there is an innocent being, ’tis vain longer to 
conceal it, whose very life is interested in your fate, 
if you die, she can neVer survive you ; fly for her sake 
if you are regardless of your own pre ” Mil- 
ton burSt into tears, he could n 


the Spaniafd alluded, did then 
interest in his life, he i 


was uncared for but that he was dear to ohe human be- 
ing was too much for his soul, he yet refused to leave 
the prison,and La Metti perceiving that all exertions 
} to induce him were vain, instructed Harristo depart 
with his men. . 

** Milton,” said the old man as the foot-step of the 
last countryman echoed in the hall leading to the 
prisoner’s cell. *‘* Milton! will you swear that this 
deed was not of your commission, that you are perfect- 
ly ignorant of this murder?” <« I will, I do swear it. 
In the presence of heaven, which I call upon to blast 
me if I equivocate, I solemnly swear I am ignorant of 
the murder.” <I am satisficd,*"8iid the Spaniard, 
*¢ but there is a weight of circumstance which will be 
against you; you can only assert, you cannot prove 
your innocence, and if you undergo a trial, you must 
suffer, you must receive the death of a murderer; it is 
not yet too late, fly! here is a purse to defray your ex- 
penses.” ‘‘I cannot,” exclaimed the prisoner. «Mr. 
La Metti pardom the words of one who has but a few 
days to remain it the world. From the first moment 
I beheld your niece I loved her, I love her at this mo- 
ment far better than I do my own life, yet not to pre- 
serve her existence though it be dearer to me than my 
own, not to save myself from an ignominious death 
would I submit to dishonour. I have committed my 
cause to a jury of my country. I have expressed my- 
self ready to assert my innocence before any tribunal 
on earth, and never can I consent to avoid an investi- 
gation of my conduct by flight while I am conscious 
of innocence. I cannot, I will not fly. the prison 
where the laws of my country have placed me, though 
Iam certain of conviction and death. The day will 
come, Mr. La Metti, and may you and your virtuous 
niece live to behold it, when my innocence will be 
proclaimed; when the true murderer of Conrad De 
Menci will be discovered. I would have you then, 
while you tell your beautiful ni my undeserved 
suffering, I would have you say of ilton, that 
he to preserve his life, depart from what he 
considered his i that though the crime for which 
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pled guardian who confessed on his death-bed, that | 


he had basely squandered the fortune of his ward and 
was unable to compensate him for its loss. 
’ immediately on the receipt of this intelligence lett 
the city ot Charleston and sought a refuge in the wilds 
of Georgia where himself as well as his former inde- 
pendent circumstances were unknown. He had never 
really lamented the loss of his estate until he became 
acquainted with Julia De Forest, and now he would 
have undertaken any thing short of impossibility to 
restore it. His interviews with the English girl had 


and their intimacy was unknown to evena single in- 
dividual ; they usually met before sunrise in one of 
those beautiful groves with which the plantation yet 
abounds, and here in sweet conversation they would | 
remain until the lateness of the hour reminded them 
of the necessity of parting, they both loved with all 
the intensity and ardour of youth, and with the blind- 
ness of passion could not even conccive the possibil- || 
ty of future interruption of their bliss. How then 
could Julia hear without anxiety and alarm, that she 
wa8 tobe seperated, probably forever from her lover, || 
for she well knew that the circumstances of Wilson 
would not permit his following her to England. How 
could she communicate to him this sudden determina- 
tion of her father’s so fatal to the anticipations of both, 

she knew that Wilson possessed a disposition which 
though sanguine and ardent in the extreme was unable 
to support too much disappointment, and she dreaded 
the consequences that this unanticipated annunciation 
might produce on his mind, she feared and with rea- 
son, that when he was aequainted withthe immovable 
obstacles which she now saw must prevent their un- 
jon, he would at once refuse to live, and after a long 
struggle between the duty she considered as due her 
parents and the love she bore to Wilson, she resolved 
that since a sacrifice must be made, she would aban- 
don the former to preserve the existence of the latter 
and become secretly the wife of the young Carolinian. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In prison, in chains, and charged with the murder 
of one in whose defence he would have willingly yiel- 
ded his own life, Frank Milton, the young, the noble, 
the disinterested and grateful friend, sat pondering 
over his unenviable situation. ‘I shall die,” thought 
he, ‘a disgraceful death, looked on as a felon, unpitied 
by all, believeda murderer too by Leonora. But per- 
haps in some future day, my innocence may appear— 
perhaps the wretch who killed De Menci, may one 
day confess the deed; perhaps she will then regret the 
untimely and unmerited death of the yonng stranger 
who washer uncle’s guest ; and when the tomb has 
veiled me forever from her sight, she may shed a tear 
for my fate,”—the door of the apartment suddenly 
opened, and La Metti, Harris, andtwenty stout Geor- 
glans entered, and secured the apartment within. 
Harris attempted to force the fetters from the hands of 
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the prisoner, while La Metti urged his immediate es- 
cape through the window. Milton calmly folded his 
arms and inquired ef the Spaniard, his intentions. "To 
give you liberty and life, fly!’ replied La Metti. 
**Never!” said Milton firmly, ‘I am innocent, I 
swear before my God, I am innocent of this murder— 
and I will not though death be the consequence, sub- 
stantiate a false accusation, by a base flight—insult me 
not Mr. La Metti, by a repetition of that offer. I thank 
you from my heart—I thank you for your intentions, 


, |, but I ean never accede to your proposals.” 
always been conducted with the strictest secrecy and | 


“*F ly,” repeated La Metti with evident emotion— 
‘fly, or you become a more than murderer—Frank 
Milton, there is an innocent being, ’tis vain longer to 
| conceal it, whose very life is interested in your fate, 
if you die, she can neVer survive you ; fly for her sake 
if you are regardless of your own p ations.”” Mil- 
ton bur8t into tears, he could not be ant to whom 
the Spaniaf alluded, didghe then ssess an 
| interest in his life, he could sustain the idea that he 
| was uncared for but that he was dear to one human be- 

ing was too much for his soul, he yet refused to leave 

‘the prison,and La Metti perceiving that all exertions 

to induce him were vain, instructed Harris to depart 

with his men. 
| ** Milton,” said the old man as the foot-step of the 

last countryman echoed in the hall leading to the 
| prisoner’s cell. *‘* Milton! will you swear that this 
' deed was not of your commission, that you are perfect- 
| ly ignorant of this murder?” <** I will, E do swear it. 
In the presence of heaven, which I call upon to blast 
me if I equivocate, I solemnly swear I am ignorant of 
the murder.” ‘*I am satisficd,” Said the Spaniard, 
‘¢ but there is a weight of circumstance which will be 
against you; you can only assert, vou cannot prove 
your innocence, and if you undergo a trial, you must 
suffer, you must receive the death of a murderer; it is 
not yet too late, fly! here is a purse to defray your ex- 
penses.”’ *‘‘I cannot,’ exclaimed the prisoner. «Mr. 
La Metti pardon the words of one who has but a few 
days to remain if the world. From the first moment 
I beheld your niece I loved her, I love her at this mo- 
ment far better than I do my own life, yet not to pre- 
serve her existence though it be dearer to me than my 
own, not to save myself from an ignominious death 
would I submit to dishonour. I have committed my 
cause to a jury of my country. I have expressed my- 
self ready to assert my innocence before any tribunal 
on earth, and never can [ consent to avoid an investi- 
gation of my conduct by flight while I am conscious 
of innocence. I cannot, I will not fly. the prison 
where the laws of my country have placed me, though 
Iam certain of conviction and death. The day will 
come, Mr. La Metti, and may you and your virtuous 
niece live to behold it, when my innocence will be 
| proclaimed; when the true murderer of Conrad De 
Menci will be discovered. I would have you then, 
while you tell your beautiful niecqof my undeserved 
suffering, I would have you say of Frank Milton, that 
he would not, to preserve his life, depart from what he 
considered his duty ; that though the crime for which 
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Metti, ee: Chance threw me 2 emiage 
on your hospitality. Your knowledge of my character 
cam be therefore but limited. Fiom the chain of cir- 
against me, you are justified in believing 
me Fo ttt sa ame Wi 

on my part, or ought to reeeommend 
you have kindly volunteered to 
pe mr rte certain death. For 
that I thank you with all the fervour of a Geotgian’s 
heart. I have explained to you, for I respect you, my | 
reasons for not availing myself of vour generous prope- 
sals. I would that you repeat those explanations to 
your niece. ‘Telt her from Frank Milton, that he is 
of being honowred by her anxiety con- 
‘Tell her that he still and will to the 

his life proclaim his innocence.” 
7 exclaimed the old man violently agitat- 
ed, for the conversation of Milton had more than once 
drawn tears from his eyes, ‘‘my son, in my mind yon 
po meee I cannot believe that so 
ess as vou have this night exhibited can be 
with crime. But Leonora, poor Leonora, 
become of her. You little know the influ- 
when it has seized the heart of a Spanish 
F< The child of a more sultry clime, her affec- 
tions*are naturally more ardent than those of most 
femalés it has been your Jot to meet with. You know 
her not. The sentence which condemns you to death, 
she has sworn, and she never violates even a pledge, 
she Will not survive. But sinee you will not fly, allow 
me to assist you in your defence. There are many 
good attorneys in Savannah, and some circumstances 


may yet o¢ your trial, which may tend to your 
‘ > i ia - 
— e t of a lawver, 


ed with not only a con- 
e, ee: with an in- 
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hadrlefi at the house of La Metti; that 
them im the chase as a provision against | 
panthers, which when wounded would 
tack him ere he could reload his rifle; that on 
night previous to that on whieh he had « 
Metti’s, he had discharged one of his pi 
to obtain fire, this he afterwards 
De Pore li bso tony thee be at ves eet 
respoet adesparate one in consequence of the 

of citeumstantial evidence which would have g 
influence tn the minds of the men of whom his jag 
ust necessarily be composed. He neve 
ised that no exertion should be 
and if industry and perseverance cou 
which the true murderer might be bre 
that mid be itted. Het 
Pree. advised him to pi ¥ 


wr Ape 


2 man of wisdom and { . 
was certain won hangs pes 

| qui(tal—vet but little could be calculated on ‘d 
_ucated jury. He promised to visit his ¢ t again 
the ensuing morning, and deperseiew tay Ge 

cronce more to his Gwn reflections > 
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CHAPTER x : Ot as 

4 P + — Sa 

- ‘ nite 

pine had been informed by her uncle t > 

cient measures had been taken to secur 

| Milton. Yet was her maind far from Bein entiaGed- 

“He will obtain life,” thought she, but what 

that avail him when the foul and false ¢ f mu 
der is stil! proclaimed against him. Perhaps he’ 
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tain tomnaienin iesentl 

ion the magnitude of his own danger. ‘To 
not listen. 1 then appealed to his feel- 
mentioning yourself. He told me with emo- 
caters: was dearer to him than his 








ot even to preserve what was so dear to 


there is nothing I would not incur in 
ration of alife which isso dear to you. There 
exertion that I will not yet make in order to pre- 
een youth. But I tell you candidly, Leon- 
ions may not be too highly mag- 
t there is little chance of his acquittal.— 
t unle some unexpected circumstance occurs 
revious to his trial to elucidate the murder, Frank 
n in my opinion must suffer.” 
>!” exclaimed the maiden with more firm- 
ey »**] cannot long survive 
1 myself visit his cell. 1 
to him his situation in all its horrors. 1 
his flight. If after all my entreaties, my 
ny supplications, he yet persists in his obsti- 
to depart, I will tell him there are but 
leave this place instantly and avoid 
is of the law who thirst after the inno- 
' to enjoy, as the Peruvian commander 
f ldt renegade Spaniaid, the desperate satisfaction 
f seeing Leonora La Metti a corpse in his presence.” 
is now too late,” said the old man: «The at- 
: relieve the prisoner has becn discovered and 
is already increased. But the skill of coun- 
a Larue piveymetenre in this affair which 
5 e bene Milton, and I have sent a servant 
town to e Mogren cheminant-oen of the 
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ye mast ser" id Leonora, “I have sworn 
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| duct and exasperated feeling,. 
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his niece with more than a parent’s fondness, and he 
thought of her death es the annihilation of ail his fondly 
cherished hopes in this world. Leonora,bed.for years 
been his only companion. He had watched her ex- 
panding charms with all the pride of an affectionate 
father, and mow that Le had lived to see those charms 
fully developed, she was about to be snatched from 
him by a premature death,—to be the vietim of a more 
than ardent attachment to ap unfortunate young stran- 
ger He saw no manner in which he could be of ser- 
vice to Milton. He was far from being sanguine 
concerning the result of his trial, and the reflection 
that he was incapable of affording consolation ‘to his 
niece, was what more than all added to his despair. 

‘I can do no more,” said he, rising from his seat. 
‘If it is God’s will that this youth must die, that my 
Leonora shall find an early grave, and that my declin- 
ing years pak teen Tae Sal 


CHAPTER XI. 


We will now leave Milton in his prison convinced 
of the certainty of his.fate,—Leonora La Metti awaiting 
with determination the hour of his conviction, and the 
Spaniard lamenting his inability to preserve his niece 
It was the day previous to that appointed for the trial, 
and that which De Forest had selected for his depart- 
ure. Julia was no where to be found. The Misan- 
thrope mounted a horse, a thing he had not done for 
years, and set out in pursuit of his daughter whom he 
supposed was taking 2 farewell ramble over some 
part of the beautiful plantation. The arest of Milton 
and the charge against him were not unknown to De 
Forest, but he had resolved to let him suffer, since the 
proof of the prisoner’s innocence would only be a pro- 
clamation of his own guilt. Yet it would be 
Misanthrope injustice to say that the. reflection “that 
another was about to suffer for a crime of his own com- 
mission”’ did not in his more calm 
painful feelings im his besom,—and- could 
without endangering his own life, he would have wil- 
lingly given information which would 
Milton. But a prolonged cource of 








trace of generosity from the Misanthr 
|| and he was now about to leave 4 mer 
|| —his soul blackened with a more double mur- 
der. Yet this idea, however great were his en- 
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andwas closeted in the cell of hisclient. When the  bleto 


absence of his s'ster Julia was firstdiscovered, this 
young man had entered into the cause of the prisoner, 
with all the enthus‘’asm of vouth, he hat searched day 
and night for cases in which prisoners had been con- 
demned on suppositions evidence whose innocence 
had not been discovered until! it was too late to afford 
redréss; he had us4d every endeavour to bring the real 
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rebeve himself of the body of his dead Worse; 
one of his arms, and both bis legs were broken, and 


hus head severely bruised—jnst enough of 1 remeim 
ed to leave him aware of his situation. We will get 


|. harrow the soul of the reader with a detail of the tor- 


merits which conscience awakened in the guilty bos 
som of De Forest on that eventful night. "Tis suffiv 
crent that he envied the victim of his crime—that be 


e to justice; little did he think, | trembled for the punishment which he now bel : 
of the deed to justice; little did he think, | trembled for the punish reved 


thatthe murderer he was seeking to expose, was one 
$0 teafly and dearly connected to him. ~ 


De Forest having ridden over h's plantation with- 
out discovering the object of his search, was much 
surprised. He knew of no acqua‘ntances his daughter 
had in the neighborhood, and rema‘ned for some time 
at a loss in what place next to seek her, and somewhat 
annoyed at this unlooked for interrupt*on of his journ- 


ey, he determined however not to return without her, — 
and concluding that she might possibly be paving a 


farewell vis't to some unknown companion, he resol- 
ved to visit in rotation all the plantations ‘n the neigh- 


borhood. With this view, he passed the whole of || 


the dav in a fru'tless search, when perceiving that it 
was becoming dark he turned the head of his horse 
for the purpose of retrac'ng h’s steps homeward—he 
now for the first time, d'scovered that he had wander- 


| 
| 


ed sone distance from the road, and lost himself in an. 


apparently interminable wood. What was to be done? 
It would evidently be nicht hefore he could aga‘n re- 
cover the path—he thought of his canoe, and as a 
last resort, he traced his wav to the Ozeechv, which 
he hal ever avo'ded since that fatal evening, the re- 
miniscences of which were at that very moment con- 
suming his soul, he qnaffed deeply of the flowing 
“wave, and rising refreshed from that very stream 
whose waters he had polluted with human blood, en- 
deavoured to ascertain where he was—just then the 
moon shot from behind a cloud which had until now 
obscured its light. The M'santhrope saw a majestic 
towering on the margin of the river, but a 

from where he was standin®, its bark bearing 

im several places the traces of shot which had scraped 
it on their passage to some more vulnerable object— 
he advanced to examine it. Great God! he was on 
the very spot where he had done the fatal deed. The 


sudden recognition of his situation, the solemnity of | 


the hour, his preceeding unpleasant reflections, all 
conspired to create terrer in the mind of De Forest; 
with the despair of a maniac, he sprang instantly upon 
his horse and dashed throngh the woods like one whose 
life depends upon the fleetness of his steed. Wood 
swamp, creek, nought could impede the fury of his 
-onward course—he urged his horse forward without 
noticing, without caring in what direction he went. 
His only object seemed to avoid the fatal spot, but his 
faithful steed had done his best; he could sustain it no 
longer, and pausing, suddenly he fell lifeless—the 
whole weight of his body crushing in its fall his un- 
happy master. 
The Misanthrope lav helpless on the ground, una- 


| heaven had in store for the murderer of innogeeedl” 
It happened by a singular chance, that the pet 
where this dreadful accident occurred, was beneath 
the very oak where Milton had first seen Leonora La 
Metti. Here early on the ensuing morning, the ser- 
vants of the Spaniard discovered the unfortanate 
_ and conveved him immediately to the house of 
master. La Metti was just preparing toattend thé trial, 
when he was informed of this tragical occurrente. 
The countenance of De Forest was so mutilated that 
he did not recognise him, and dressing im haste thé 
| wounds of the stranger which from his experienée W® 
_knew must inevitably prove fatal, he departed for the 
prison of M'!ton, commending the unfortenate man to 
the care of his almost d'stracted neice. 

Yet wa--Leonora on that eventful day which was to 
decide the fate of him she loved more calm than one 
might imagine, or than even she expected to find het- 
‘self. But the most unpleasant part ofall our troubles 
isalwavs their antic'pation.. She passed the greater 
part of that day in attending to the dying stranger and 
despatching messengers to her uncle to ascertain the 
progress of the trial. its 

It was now late in the afternoon, and she was await- 
ing the result with a suspense in which all other feel- 
ings were absorbed. She was summoned suddenly to 
the bedside of the dving Misanthrope. Lady,” he 








said feebly, *‘my life is ebbing fast; you know me net 
| perhaps; you have heard of Wilmot—ot De Forest— 
of the M'santhrope De Forest—I1 am he! »My life has 
| been one of guilt—of erime for which 1 thst suffer 
_eternal‘punishment hereafter—but there is one Jile 
|which it may notbe yet too late to save. Lady, the 
crime for which Frank Milton is this day undergot 
atrial, wascommitted by me! I have a eae 
‘toask inthe world. Haye me borne immedi 


| the Court House.” _ 


——— 


ote 


Leonora could ecarcely believe what she heard 
She ordered hercatriage to be got ready with as much 
speed as possible, and getting into it herself with the 
wound stranger, she hastened to the Court Hoge, 


® — 


CHAPTER Xt!I. 


Accomp antep by his counsel and La Metfi, 
ton repaired to the court-house at an early hour 
day his trial was to take place. He had never ones 
entertained the slightest hope of being acquitted ,andon 
this occasion, when the countenances of all his friends 








exhibited evident traces of concern. his was observed to 
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possess a more than usual expression of firmness. 
entered the box when the court opened, and heard 
the indictment read by the Attorney-General without 
the least apparent emotion, he replied tat he was nol 
guilty, and that he would submit his trial to God and 
to the justice of his countrymen. The evidence was | 
short, and introduced entirely by the prosecution, the | 
counsel for the prisoner having none to offer. The 
- young De Forestarose to address the jury—it was his 
maiden speech, and in defence of one in whom his | 
very soul was interested. He first spoke of the youth 
of the prisoner and his destitute situation; thrown at 
an early age on the stormy billows of the world with- | 


out the fostering care ofa parent, he had, nevertheless, } 


grown up with every noble and viituous quality which | 
adorns the man. He had proved himself, by the devo- | 
tion and gratitude he had exhibited to his dacensed | 
friend, by the assiduity he had shown in seeking him, 
by the perils he had undergone in discovering his re- 
treat, incapable of the crime for which he stands ar- 
raigned He next.examined the testimony; it was all, | 
he told the jury, conjecture; no one had scen the pri- | 
soner kill the deceased, no one could even prove that | 
he had been in company with him on thatfatal day, he | 
showed to the jury many cases in which the most posi- | 
tive conjecture had erred, and warned them. as they | 
valued the future peace of their consciences, not to 
convict this young man on such uncertain testimony; 
he concluded by appealing to the jury on the prison- | 
behalf as freemen, as lovers of justice, and as 
ns. Next succecded his associate—the other 
= ofthe prisoner—he produced before the jury 
the p oat which he proved was in favor of the acquittal 
of his client, and argued the casg in all those little 
pr which could influence the charge of the 
alone. The Attorney-General stated in his ex- 
ordium, that he would occupy the attention of the 
Court but for afew minutes, and he was faithful to his 
word; he saw that the law was against him, 
and he to injure more than was consist- 
ent with athe of his duty, the cause of one 
of whose innocence he believed there was at least a 
possibility. The Judge's s charge to the jury was also, 
as had been anti by the prisoner’s counsel in 
his favor; but the jury could understand but little of 
the law; they were by no means ignorant men, but not 
Possessing the advantages of education, they could 
ee. a, the absence of some trifling de- 
of the law should screen the murderer. They 
from the evidence, that although the prisoner 
had not actually detected in the commission of the fatal 
deed, he was, hevertheless, guilty of the murder; and 
while they pitied his youth, and admired the manly 
firmness he exhibited on his trial, they deemed it a 
duty to which they were compelicd by their oaths and 
the outraged laws of their country to convict him. 
They, returned to the jury-box after an absence of 
scarcely ten minutes, and in the dejection of their 
g¢quntenances the prisoner could plainly read his fate; 


be eos individual present whom excitement 
jand while all around him were dis- 





He || 





Set Sr. —- 


NIHROPE. 


_ ee ——— ee - 


_ played countenances im which anxiety for the verdict, 


1 together with sympathy for the unfortunate prisoner 


were depicted, Milton appeared far more calm than 
_ at the first moment of hisarrest. All were listening 
\ in breathless silence to hear the fatal verdict. 
The Clerk received the indietment from the hands 
| foreman—* We find the prisoner——”’ 
‘**Hold!” cried a female voice. All eyes were di- 
rected instantly to the door of the Court-room—the 
_ Misanthrope entered, supported by Leonora and one of 
the servants of La Metti; *‘Here is a witness who 
| will acquit the prisoner!” exclaimed the Spanish 
'girl. ‘*Buthe must be heard instantly, or his testimo- 
ny will be nv avai), he is dying.” 

*‘Lethim be heard;” cried the Judge. And the 
_ young DeForest, in utter astonishment, sprang to sup- 
|| port his father. 

The Misanthrope, ina feeble voice related to the 
Court his interview with De Menci; he went over 
hastjly, all that had transpired between them—when 
they had travelled together in Europe—he confessed 
the murder, without offering a single excuse in ex- 
tenuation of his crime. His son hurried him imme- 
diately to the coach which had conveyed him to the 
Court-House. But before it arrived at ‘‘Sans Souci,” 
the Misanthrope was a corpse. 

In the surprise and agitation of the moment, no one 
| had thought of the prisoner. La Metti was the first 
who hastened to congratulate him on his providential 
acquittal. Milton did pot for some minutes reply, but 
remained in’ apparent apathy—tien bursting suddenly 
into tears, he fell on the shoulder of his aged friend. 

And now that the real murderer was d:scovered— 
now that he was. acquitted, with the honor and admira- 
tion of all—now that he was conscious of possessing 
the desired affections of an amiable and interesting 
woman, he was unable to suppress that weakness of 
human nature which the darkest hours of desponden- 
cy and despair had failed to elicit from his bosom. 

Milton and Leonora were shortly after united; and 
tothis day co the aged men speak of Frank 
and his afterwards inseparable - companion, 
Wilton, with sentiments which could haye bean 
inspired by nothing but real virtue. 


Reader, learn from my tale, uninteresting and in- 
significant though it be, a double moral—the utter im- 
possibily of concealing crime, and the certain and in- 
evitable triumph of innocence and virtue. 


: L. D. D. 
Savannah. 
Saad dd didn ~) 
Human happiness has no perfect security but free- 
dom; freedom none but virtue; virtue none 


but 

knowledge ; and neither fréedous, nor virtue, nor 
knowledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, except 
in the principles of the Christian faith, and inthe 
| sanction of the Christian Religion. - 
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Original. 


GREEK MOTHER’S LULLABY 


Lullaby! o’er the eastern wave 
The gentle moon is coming, 
And where the forest shadows wave 
The mournful wind is humming; 
Lullaby! sleep my gentle babe, 
The stars are shining o’er us, 
And the joyous singing oceat wave, 
Is sparkling bright before us. 


Lullaby! lullaby ! sleep my babe 
s 


Lullaby! do’st thou dream my child? 
Are thy thoughts amid the past — 

Amid our forest dark and wild, 
With the music of the blast? 

Or think’st thou of the mountain side, 
All so wild and dark and free— 

Or stand’st thou by the rippling tide, 
In its blue, blue shining glee? 

Lullaby! lullaby! sleep my babe. 


Lullaby sleep—to-morrow wake, 
An exiled captive now ,— 
Lallaby sleer:, I would not break 
The quiet upon thy brow. 
Lullaby sleep, for angels are 
Around thy infant head; 
And thy gentle shiuing natal stars 
Look down upon thy bed. 
Lullaby! lullaby! sleep my babe. 


Lullaby sleep—there was a time 
When thou—when thou wert free, 


*Neath the gléwing skies of thy native clime, 
And the soft A.gezan sea. 
Lullaby sleep! my dreaming boy, 
There is Freedom ’mid the stars— 
There are fields of light, and lands of joy, 
And no Moslem scimitars. 
+ Lullaby! lullaby! sleep my boy. 


Lullaby! o’er the eastern wave 
The gentle moon is coming, 

And where the forest shadows wave, 
The mournful wind is humming; 

Lullaby sleep! my gentle babe, 
The stars are shining o’er us, 

And the joyous singing ocean wave, 
Is sparkling bright before us. 

Lullaby! lullaby! sleep my babe. 


Original 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY 


\t evenings shade, when all is calm and still, 
I love to hear the murm’rings of the rill, 
When by its side I sit me down to rest, 

And fee] how dreary is man's life at best. 


I love to hear at mornings rosy dawn 

The shrill notes of the huntsman's sounding horn; 
| love to hear the warbling birds of spring, 

As oft among some neighboring woods they aing. 


I love to dwell at twilight's early hour, 

Mid rich perfumes of sweetest roses bower: 
I love to roam o'er forests rede and wild, 
Gathering anon some flowers gay and mild. 


I Jove distinction, honor and renown, 

For which ambitious youth are striving found; 
To worship at the shrine of worldly fame, 

By some bold deed t’ immortalise my name. 


I love pure friendship, strong, confiding, warm, 
Expressing soul and feeling without form; 

I love the heart whose kindling fire and zeal 
Glows warm within when I like passions feel. 


I love at times to join the social throng, 
Where kindred souls unite in joyous song; 
To dwell with rapture on the young and gay, 
And talk of pleasures of the passing day. 


I love the charms, the smiles of woman's face, 
The beauty of her form, her winning grace; 
All these and more J ardently admire, 

|| But woman’s love sets my whole soul on fire. 


I love the heart, kind, innocent and pure, 

That ever constant proves affections true; 

The noble, gen’rous soul, that’s woman's boast, 
|| Ofall things yet, ’tis this I love the most. 


Cevington, Geo. 
et th OD DOP Crm 


| MAN. 

‘| Man, creation’s idol !—he, for whom 

| Yon skies were garnished, and their nightly lamps 
| Hung out—fair earth a nursing-mother made, 
And ocean chained—and air surcharged with balm, _ 
| If but a rade blast rend his painted sails, 


| Down, down some gulf he hurls his bark, and shuns 


| 


| The port of Heaven. 














































THE 


Original. 
THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 


i 
Oh! why should woman ever love? 
Trusting to one false star above; 
And fling her littse charm away 
Of sunshine, for its treacherous ray ! 
FE. 


L. LANDON. 


Calm and beautiful «vas the night; all nature seem- 
ed hushed in sweet repose beneath the smiles of a ful! 





flower and tree, revealed to view a neat white cottage 


our western forests From one of the windows pro- 
ceeded adim light, telling that disease had visited this || 
peaceful looking abode, which was indeed too true! 
On a couch in that chamber lay a young and beautiful | 
girl in the restless and feverish slumber of fatal con- 
sumption. Beside her sat one whose pallied and care- 


i} 


deep-seated grief. The deathlike stillness of the sick | 
room was unbroken save by the half suppressed sighs | 
of that mournful watcher, and the incoherent exclam- 
ations of the sick girl. Slowlyand sadly did the hours 
wear away, when a deep moan from the invalid, fol- 
lowed by the words: ‘*Ho loves thee not,’’ aroused 
the female at her bedside from the sleep into which 
she was insensibly falling. 


did sine exclaim. 

*‘Nauzht dear mamma. I was dreaming that I be- 
held William with impassioned ardour pouring into 
the ear of a lovely, innocent girl his tale of love. 
Knowing the guile of the deceiver, I attémpted to 
warn the fair one, and awoke telling her ‘he loves thee 
not!’ Must not this dream be prophetic, dear mamma? 
Doubtless he is now ensnaring some guileless heart 
with his many wiles.” 

“Indulge not these thoughts, Ellen; direct them 
heavenward, trusting that though you have been smit- 
_ ten here, it will but make your inheritance brighter 
“ above!” 

**I struggle to banish him from my thoughts, but it 
is vain. His loved image is present awake or sleep- 
ing. He has indeed planted a wound here>(placing 
her hand on her heart) which is incurable; but I for- 
give him, do you not, mamma?” 

**I must, my love, and hope that God may,” respond- 
ed het mother. 


“I now feel perfectly resigned to die, since you 
forgive him, dear, dear mamma, Death would have 
seemed terrible, if I had thought that o’er my grave a 
mother’s curse would have followed-my heartless de- 
ceiver, for my love can never cease for him, no, not 
even in death,” exclaimed Ellen, bursting in a con. 
vulsive fit of tears: Completely exhausted, she sunk 
back. On being revived, she yielded to the tearful 
entreaties of her mother to desist speaking ona subject 


BLIGHTED 


: 


orbed moon,-whose silvery beams diffused o’er shrub, || 


almost embosomed amidst the noble oaks of one of || 


worn countenance told of many a nightly vigil and of | *°°' ‘ 
| lisping pratler, would her bright blue eyes be suffused 


**My sweet Ellen, what would you have?” quickly || 





FLOWER. 








| so painful to the feelings of both. In this frame, sleep 
_azain visited the eyelids of the interesting invalid. 


‘*Poor child of sorrow,”’ exclaimed her weeping 
st gazing on her exquisitely moulded fea- 


tures, saddened even insleep. 


mother whil 


She was a child of sorrow. Ellen Woodville was 
, the only daughter of an eminent and weaithy physician 


'in the State of O—. Nursed in the lap of affluence, 


| no pains nor expense were spared to give ner a finish- 


| ed education. She did not abuse her many advanta- 
| ges, but applied herself with diligence and assiduity 
to her studies, ever striving not only to improve her- 
| self, but to gain the approbation and affection of her 
| tutor ag friends, in which she succeeded far beyond 
| many who were not only her seniors in years, but also 
Though not possessing brilliant talents, 
she was yet so docile and ardently intense in applica- 
| tions, as to be able to accomplish many a task apparent- 
ly too abstruse for a mind like hers. Her affections 
| were cast in the purest mould, almost too sensitive to 
| endure the trials of this cold world. Her heart was 
_ keenly alive to sorrow in any shape: even when a 


)in intellect. 


| with tears, and the merry laugh subside into a sob of 
sympathy at the recital of a tale of wo! As she ad- 
| vanced to womanhood, she entwined herself with the 
strongest ties of love around all who knew her, and it 
| was with feelings of the fondest pride that her parents 
beheld her budding into loveliness. She was indeed 
| the idol of the family! On leaving -chool, she reli~v- 
| ed her mother from her arduous domestic duties, by 


_ taking the whole care upon herself ; but in doing this 
she neglected not her literary pursuits, her days were 
regularly apportionted, an hour being devoted to each 
duty. In this way time passed on delightfully, the 
household being one of love and harmony, with nought 
to interrupt its peace! Ellen’s brother having been 
for some time in the city of P— studying the medical 
profession, his return was anxiously looked for by all 
home, by none more than by Ellen, for her brother 
had been her constant companion. They studied, 
walked, sung together ; no wonder then that she would 
frequently say with asigh, “I wish my dear James 
*’ “ Soon was she to be delighted with his 
presence. His father received a letter from him, 
saying that he had graduated, taking the highest honor, 
dnd hoping in the course of a few weeks to be afnongst 
them once more! On reading this letter, 1 of 
gratification bedewed the cheeks of Ellen, and-she 
longed to clasp her brothet to her bosom, telling him 
how much she loved him! One evening, the social 
circle being gathered around the fireside, Mrs. Wood- 
ville and Ellen busily plying the needles, whilst Dr. 
Woodville 1ead aloud. Their attention was suddenly 
arrested by the entrance of a tall, handsome young 
man. One look sufficed Ellen. ‘It is James,” she 
exclaimed and in an instant she wasin his arms.— 
After the first transports of happiness were over, Ellen 
perceived that James was not alone, but accompanied 
by a young, noble looking stranger, who was gazing 
upon her with fixed admiration. Her eyes fell on en- 


was here. 
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countering his, and a de ep crimson suffused her c} 
butshe soon recovered herself, on his being introduc 
ed to her as Mr. Musgrove, the friend of 

whom he had brought to spend some t 
The fascinating young stranger soon won the estes 
of ad around him, and every attention was lavished 
upon him by Dr. and Mrs. Woodville, as the ass 

of their much loved son. 
too great to contribute to the enjoyment of her dear 
James’ friend. At his request willingly would she 
leave her books when most interested in them, fo 
warble one of her sweetest songs, or to join himself 
and James in a walk or ride. In reniering herself so 
agreeable to Musgrove, she believed that she was ac- 
tuated but by motives of respect and regard for him as 
her brother’s friend. Little did she dream, when |is- 
tening to the accents of his melodious voice, and when 
gazing upon upon his fine countenance, lighted up 
with intellectual fire, that his presence had inspired 
within her artless, innocent bosom a flame which was 
to consu‘ne her brightest hopes! It was not until the 
day of his departure was fixed, and she felt her heart 
sicken at the idea, that she awoke to the truth—she 
loved—ave, with ail the pass'onate enthus‘asm of pure 
woman’s love! Wasshe loved inreturn? No,—but 
the foul deceiver seeing the interest he had awakened 
in Ellen, determined to crush the sweetness of this 
fair flower. 

Who could have thought that, beneath the mild bux 
manly and engaging exterior of William MySzrove, 
there throbbed a black, an adamantine heart! Too 
true was it. Noone of the family suspected the cal- 
lous feelings of one, whose every action had been so 


Ellen deemed no sacrifice 


circumspect. Not even James, whose confident and 
bosom friend he was. If James had—his noble spirit 


would have spurned to the earth the frozen viper. 
The night previous to his leaving being one of star- 
ry, unclouded beauty, and the air unusually mild for 
the season. Musgrove invited Ellen to walk in the 
garden,to which she readily assented. Whilst stroll- 
ingalong its paths, inhaling the rich perfumes wafted 
by the breeze from the delightful flowers around 
them, Muszrove, with well dissembled fervcr, breath- 
ed into,the ear ofthe unsuspecting Ellen, his highly 
wrought tale of love; she, almost overcome with emo- 
tion, echoed his enthusiastic sentiments in half broken | 
accents; and there, beneath the bright vault of heaven, 
she plighted her heart and hand te the vile Musgrove! 
The Woodvilles were to leave in a month for the | 
western country, as Dr. Woodville thought the field. 
for his medical labors would be more extens've in that | 
country, of which he was quite desirous, as he intend- 
ed to take his son inio partnership. Musgrove know 
this, and promised to meet Ellen at her western home, 
to. consummate a happiness of which he feigned to 
have so exquisite a foretaste! After Musgrove left, 
Ellen; with an overflowing heart, sought relief in 
tears, related the incident of the past night to her ro- | 


THE BLIGHTED FLOWER 


he parted from them! 
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ra hye » 


v but reiterated her mother's 


s-ntimerts.and } n felt that her cup of bliss waein- 
; 
ed full, when she r kiss and a fervent 
“God bless vou. my « 


if lear (other. Alas? 


how soon was the illusion fo Van sh! 


Many, many months passed away. The Wood. 
i reached their western homes, and were even 
neativ and comfortably « tuat ~l: but ver Mosgrove 
had not come to claim h's betrothed Een; and still 
worse, notidings of his fate hai theysheant, sines Great 
Anviety sat on every eounta- 
nance; poor Ellen was fast sinking under the tumult 


villes ha 


of her feelings: her once cheerful voice was sudued 


int the ow. pla ntive note of sorrow: her fine form 


was thin and emaciated, the healthful hue of the rose, 
that once brightened her check, and Mlomined ber 
soft blue eve was changed to the burning Peete of 
consumption, lighting her eve with an unearthly ex- 
press‘on. 

Atlength the false one was heard of: through a 
friend who res'ded in a western city, far d'éstant from 
the retreat of the Woodv'lles: 'n the course af the leb 
thata Mr. W)lam Musereve 
r great exc'tement in the fashionable world 
by hissplendid appearance, and elegant, fascinating 
manners 


ter, it was mentioned, 


was cats n 


«Tt must be the villain,” exclaimed James, “] wil] 
pursue him to the farthest corner of the earth, ft 
avenze my cruelly injured s ster!” 

Vain were the entreaties of Dr. and Mrs. Woodville, 
Janes went immediately in pursu t of Muszrove. The 
circu@istance was not disclosed to Ellen, for fear of 
proving instantly fatal. Janes, therefore pasted from 
her asif compelled to leave home on urgent bus ness 
to his father’s friend, which would cause his absence 


| for several months. 


Soon after the departure of James, Ellen became ao 
fechle as to be confined to bed; she had lain there a 
week, when one dav she said to her mother, “Do you 
think, Mamma, that Will'am can be alive?” 

“Yes, my love. I have no doubt of it;” replied Mrs. 
W oodville.”’ 

«<Tell me, dear,dear Mamma, if vou have heard any 
thing about him;” said Ellen, hastiir. 

** Be calm, mv ch'ld, and I will no longer deceive 
you;” sa'd Mrs. Woodville. 

She then related to Ellen the accidental manner in 
which they had heard of him, and the fact that James 
With every feature fixed 
in despair, Ellen ra'sed her hands, crvin¢ out in agony; 

“‘Oh! why did you nottell me ths before—he has 
deceived me—but oh, Heavenly Father! spare him 
and forgive him!” 

From this hour, Ellen sunk faster: and her only wigh 
was to see James, and hear him ey that he forgave 
Muszrove. She lingered in this state for 9 few days, 
when she was introduced to our view; sleeping from 
the exhaustion that followed on awakening from-a 


had gone in pursuit of him. 


ther, who pressed her daughter to her bosom will all || startling dream, and relating it to her mother, implor- 
thefondness of a mother’s love, congratulating her on ||ing her to forgive her deceiver, and im extracting s 


her happy prospects. 


On its being communicated to | 


pat jon. express ng her resignation t+ Acath We ale. 
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THE 


saw her mother o’cr her—could she do otherwise— | 


when she beheld her once happy child, now lying 
on a bed ofanguish, from which she would never arise. 
and brought there by the wiles of one, whom she had 
looked upon asason. She knelt low at the bedside 


of her daughter that night, praying for fortitude to give | 


up her beloved one, and asking her Heavenly Father 
to guide her son once more to his home, to solace the 
declining years of his father and herself? But the fiat 
had gone forth—they were to be childless. 

The morning but dawned to see her Ellen unclose 
her eyelids, that had been shut in a lethargic slumber, 
and to say, ‘‘ Adieu, dear Mamma, Iam going to rest,” 
when her spirit sunk into the arms of death. 

Scarce had the cold earth closed o’er their dear El- 
len, when intelligence was received from the friend 
of Dr. Woodville, of the death of James. He had met 
Musgrove, demanded an explanation of his base con- 
duct—the coward could give none—a challenge was 
passed, accepted, and the first shot laid low the noble 
James Woodville! The letter also said, that Mus- 

e was soon to be married to a lovely girl of im- 
mense wealth. 

When grief’s first bitter lamentations were over, Dr. 
Woodville, on reading this part of the letter, was 
alarmed by a piercing moan from his wife, accompa- 
nied with the words: ‘‘Truly prophetic was my El- 
len’s dream.” 

On regaining her composure, Mrs. Woodville relat- 
ed toher husband, the dream and conversation of 
Ellen, the night previous to her decease. The mourn- 
er’s cup of affliction was now everflowing, the felt 
that their ties on earth were all rent asunder; and they 
longed to join their departed children. But they did 
not break forth into upbraidings against their Maker! 
they bowed their heads in submission to His will! 
Vet they could not recall, but with feelings of intense 
agony, that fatal evening when William Musgrove 
was introduced into their family; the destroyer of their 
brightest earthly hopes! 

_ Some time after these melancholy occurrences, 
might be seen an aged couple wending their way, 


with slow and mournful steps to a beautiful oak, be- | 


neath the shade of which they mingled their tears, 


over a rustic grave, with this simple but expressive || 
inscription on the plain, white slab, “rue BLicHT- || 


ED FLOWER.” 
_Spartanburgh District, S. C. 


~ 


C. S. K. 


nn APE OD LOL PP crm 


»» Saw ts the greatest weakness 1n the world; and what 
pitiful thing does it render the stoutest heart upon the 
assault ofa mighty temptation? Just like areed shak- 
en with the wind, or likea bulrush yielding and bend- 
ingitself under the torrent of a mighty stream, so far 
from being able to stem or conquer it, it is not so 
much as able to show its head —Dr. South. 
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FLOWER 
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Original. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
LAND TEACHER. 


NEW ENG- 


BY MISS PHEBE PAINE. 


| —_— 


| THe wheel of Time would revolve unheeded by us 
'| were it not for the changes in the natural and moral 
|| world. To this mysterious chronicler there is nei- 
|| ther begining norend. ‘Days are as centuries, and 
| centuries as days.”” Yetas he passes he records the 
_ histories of nations and individuals, the events of every 
| age andeevery moment that our finite minds may be 
_ made acquainted with the past, and from this source 
_of knowledge form judgements ofthe future. Hurried 
_along by the rapid current of successive events in the 
| changing scenes of life, the past and future would be 
| absorbed in the present, were it not for that beautiful 
_arrangementin the economy of the natural world, 
which has wonderfully adapted its changes to our phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral constitutions. They ap- 
pear to be appointed by our benevolent Creator as 
resting places, where we may pause and refresh our 
_wearied and exhausted bodies. As land-marks, by 
"which we may retrace all the way we have journey- 
_ed, and on which are recorded scenes of joy and sor- 
_row, with ali the mental states and operations of the 
mind. As beacons, standing midway of time gone 
and time to come, whose direct beams render the 
surrounding objects of the present visible, and by 
whose reflected rays we are enabled to discern the 
receding images of the past, and penetrated the dim 
shadows of the untried future. 

Spring breathing mirth and gladness, reminds us of ¢ 
the freshness of childhood and early youth. The sweet 
scenes, withall the tender reminiscences of that bless- 
| ed period of our existence, so full of trust and hope, 
_and so replete with interest, are written upon its sun- 
| ny skies and glowing landscapes. Its thousand voices 
of breeze and bird and gushing fountain, are to the soul 
'the music of other days. To the exile and the deso- 
late, they are the gentle tones and kind words of the 
absent and the dead. Its early flowers are volumes, 
upon whose oponing leaves we read the history of the 
| good and the beautiful, the loving and the loved, who 
have passed away from earth. Thoughts and feelings, 
scenes and events, which have long slept within the 
cells of memory, rise before us with living beauty and 
_ with all the freshness of a present reality. 

The return of this season of fragrance and beauty, 
recalls the spring of 18—, when on the green hills of 
distant New England, | stood surrounded by a bright 
band of her young, intelligent, youthful and confiding 

daughters. We had been searching for the flowers of 
| the season, and with our hands and baskets filled with 
the lovely violet, the gay dandelion, the sweet scent- 




















ed May flowers, and the delicate anemone, we eMerg- 
‘ed from the woodlands, and parsed to admire the 
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change, which within a few days, had passed over the 
face of nature. 
So beautiful was it, and so sudden, that it could only 


be compared to that change, when in the twinkling of 
an eye mortality shal] put on immortality The earth 

; " : ana , 
disrobed of its vestal covering by the mayic hand of 


spring, was once more clothed in verdant hues. The 
forests which were but yesterday naked, were now 
bursting forth their green leaves. The silent groves 
re-awa'cened by the mus'c of bird an1 bee, bowed their 


sweet frazfance and sweeter sounds. The laughing 
sunbeams danced upon the surface of the blue lakes 
which lay here and there embosomed by hill and dale, 
reflecting upon their crystal waters the surrounding 
scenery. The curling smoke arose from many a farm- 
house, scattered amid cultivated grounds, and the 


preyed upon her frame. She saw the grim king of 
terrors approach undismayed, for she knew that her 
Redeemer lived, and as spirtso fearful in life, was 
strongin death and yielded itself to God in peace. 
The insatiate archer stil! thirsting for human life, 
again drew his bow and another of our assoc iates fell. 
He selected for his victim, one whose warmth of feel. 
ing, activity of mind, vivaci ty of disposition, kind- 


ness of heart and personal attractions charmed all whe 


, knew her 
tall heads to the gentle breeze, which bore to us their || 


quiet hamlet was sleeping upon the bosom of the land- || 
| drank her youthful blood. Long she contended with 


scape ; whilst in the distance the cloud-capt moun- 
tain was to be seen with its snowy front tinged by the 


rays of the golden sun. Every eye drank in the scene | 


of joy and beauty, and every heart sent back its respon- 
ding emotions. 

There were among us bright eyes undimmed by the 
tears of sorrow. Joyous hearts whose light was un- 


** She was wont to fly, 
And meet us, as the gav bird meets the spring, 
Brushing the dew-drop from the morning flowers.” 


But her bounding step, and the si ‘lvery tones of her 
voice were no more tobe heard in our midst, mot 
around the desolate hearth of her home. Consumption 
seized her, and poured its poison into her veins, and 


her deadly foe, for life was sweet, with all its promi- 
ses opening thick upon her. Friends were near to 
draw her soul to earth and chain her affections there. 


| They talked of hope and years of earthly happiness. 


i} 


quenched by the disappointments of life. We were a_ 
happy community. A work! within ourselves, asso- | 
ciated together for intellctual improvement, toiling | 
up the steep hillof science. Its rugged path-way was | 


softened by gentle words and kind acts, and above all 


by the deep affection and mutual confidence, that sub- | 


sisted between the teacher and pupils. 
This vouthful band was not unbroken. Death had 
entered and removed two of its shining links. The 


She lis ened for a season and then turned herself from 
them, but not in sadness. She felt the breaking up 
of her earthly tabernacle, and knew that she must die. 
It was not that she was weary of life; to her, it 
hii beer lik» om» summer's day fanned by gentle 
breezes, so little had she known of ifs storms and 
tempests. At first the thoucht was painful, that she 
must lay iidownin youth and quitits busy scenes 60 


full of hope and expectation, but she heard her Sa- 


vior’s voice whispering her to come away. Religion 


| shed its holy faith and peaceful calm over her heart, 


grave of one wasamong us. The rough winds of Au- 


rested thereon, but now the flowers of spring were | 


blooming upon its greenturf. The annals of the gen- 


tle being whose decaying form laid within that nar-_ 


row house were short and simple. The first born of 


and though life was picasant, she knew it was far bet- 


tumn had swept over it, and the cold snows of winter || ter for her to depart. 


Disease laid its hand so gently upon her, and so 


gradual was her decay, that even to the keen eye of love 


and the keener one of maternal solicitude, it was al- 


_most imperceptible. She moved about the home of 


a fond mother, she grew up beneath the paternal roof, | 


occupied in the quiet duties and gentle charities of 
domestic life. 


The world, with its gaities, its pomp and splendor, | 


she knew not. Her earthly wishes were limited to the 


fireside circles, her thoughts and hopes, never strayed | 


beyond its boundaries, only as they were raised in 
devout aspirations and holy desires towards God and 
Heaven. Modest, humble, retiring with trembling 
diffidence, she put forth her mental efforts to gather 
the golden fruit of knowledge. Yet her untiring in- 


her childhood with less elastic step than formerly, but 
her dark eye beamed w:th unusual lustre, her Ghieék 


‘flushed with a deeper glow, and her mind was so @e- 


tive, her affections so warm, it seemed thet one so 


of life, could never die. She knew, however, 


‘the mandate had gone forth, and soon her wasted form 


and diminished strength carried the melancholy truth 
to the hearts of her friends. 


With cheerful resignation, she prepared herself for 


her bridal and her grave. There was one to whom éhe 


dustry accomplished all she attempted, and after she 
had won onr affections by the sweetness of her dispo- 


sition, and gentiscness of her manners, she returned 
again to the bosom of her family and engaged once 
more in the avocations of domestic life. Ministering 


borders, he asked this only boon to call her his. 


to the wants of her aged relatives, with all the patience — 
and kindness of her meek and quiet nature, and exer- 


ting herself for the comfort and happiness of al! around; 
her parents looked upon her as the solace ani support 
of thejr old age. But the destroyercame! Sickness 


37 


| autumnal sun shed its pale rays upon the 
ties of the dying year, fit emblem of the 


had plighted her faith in health, who claimed her fér 
hisown. He had watched over her with deep afd 
fond anxiety , had journeyed with her all the way 
down to the grave, and as they stood together 









knew his love and felt his sorrow and granted 
last request. It wasasad and 
union of Life with Death, Time with E 


who stood -urrounded by weeping mother and siners 
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as her sire with trembling voice pronounced her and || And after this no being more,—no life,— 
her lover one. _ No thought, no mem’ry of the past, no hope 
This done, she made preparations for her last res- | Of future bliss. Oh cruel fate! to die! 
ting place. Her own hands fashioned her habiliments || I would not die, if this be death. No, no. 
for the grave, and prepared a covering for those glossy || And that it is, these shrivelled muscles tell, 
locks that in days of health she was wont to twine with | This nerveless arm, this almost sightless eye, 
wild fldwers. She then incalm submission, in holy |) This quiv’ring piilse. and heaving breath, all tel¥ 
ited her last summotis. It came so softly, that || That Death, the monster, riots on my frame. 
‘like an expiring lamp, life went out.’ Unconquered death to me, despite the tale 
“Where now are the remaining links of that broken | I “sat din brighter years, of one who died, 
band? Amid the varied scenes of life, its holy rela- | To break his fatal charm ; bot not for me 
tions, its important duties and great responsibilities || He died; or, had I been so wretched now? 
they are'testing the truth and the strength of those || So all bereft of hope in this sad hour? 
principles and precepts received from the lips of her | Be still my fears ; be still: But ah, too late ® 
whose face they may behgld no more on earth. She | Eternity’s vast ocean beams amain, 
placed her impress upon them. May both the teacher | List to its dreadful roar ; hear how it beats 
and oe recognize that impress in their Father’s || This little nook of Time on which I stand. 
| See scattered on the distant shore its dead. 
1 I too will soon be there. My little bark 
| Ne’er navigated seas so rough before. 
Soon it must sink and I go down 
| Like leadin the deepsea. If this were all, 
\| And I could sleep the dreamless years away, 
} It would not seem so bad ; though bad at best. 
| For I would fain let mem’ry’s magic power 
Come o’er my heart to dream of other years. 
- I would not quite forget the hours of youth 
| Original. | And that old native hall, and he my sire, 
t | And all the friends I loved on earth ; much lese, 
“souttoavy OF THE MATERIALIST oe | That angel form long since gone to the dead, 
HIS DEATH BED. \A vapour now—a nothing—once so loved, . 
So beautiful. Oh agony of thought, 
She gone—and I to follow with no hope 
ai To cheer me through death’s darkling vale, and worse 
No life beyond, to revel in the thought 
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Well, now to die like a philosopher That such a being ever lived and loved: 
hope has fled from the fond breasts of friends, || 9 *™¢Y»conjure up her form once more, 
Daecians all. Be still my troubled heart! Bring from the spectres of that shadowy land 
; rest here in this cold, clayey breast. My long lost dead, ere I shall cease to be, 
‘up, no struzgling to be free; To feel, toknow. Avaunt ye haggard ghosts, 
sending forth the blood, to my fev’rish brain Not ye I called ; butstill they come, they come: 
To make me die a fool, recanting all Nor in that mighty realm of fleeting shades, 
The sacred theories I’ve hugged so pe Viola dwells. E’en Fancy mocks me now, 
* ‘ient Meating life. And yot t would be The gentle goddess I adored so long. 
if Reason tottered - athe 3 And Reason will not aid me to disperse 
east liebe of this ence ta seer These dark forbodings from my ruined sont. 
Grew dim as death steals on. But the fond hope Oh whither hast thou flown sweet bird of hope, 
of resting in a long oblivious sleep That oft refreshed me with thy minstrelsy 
Sheds little comfort now upon my path. As strolling through the flowery vales of earth, 
; : ie P'll have no Vl wander wide Tn early life, I heard thee sing of heaven. 
—no—I’l] RR feeling then But heaven flies, and thou its messenger 


or sympathise ; ;momindtothink; - Hast left me to the croaking birds of death, 

e to on all yon beautious worlds To prey upon my vitals, and to scream 
gaze I dless mockery m less doom. 

ing in upper space ; no ear to hear om ry my hope 











While dread remorse, relentless, on his prey 
melody of heaven. What then? 
m but dust crumbling beneath the feet Deereet quays tallies, a Sei eeepain, 
a a unfeeling man. Be but the mote With bloody robes, in hell’s dark portal stand, 
Sera ; Beck’ning away to worlds of deeper gloom. ~ 
foré the wind. . Aye, worse than this P | 
me food of crawling cannibals. a 
on their fellow worm. Sad thought, ||. Awe 
destiny of man ; Sparta, Ga. phe 





MUSINGS FROM UNDER THE ELM TREE SHADT Zg1 
Original. spirit who has sufficient moral courage and strength of 
MUSINGS FROM UNDER THE LLM TREE mind to resist her imperative requisitions, fr sheuld a 
. lack of fortune presant snch scruples to her mind, a 
SHADE 


** God made the country, 
And man made the tewn.” 


I HAD wandered away one summer afternoon, in 
quest of quiet and retirement, when seon | found 
myself at a favorite spot, the Elm tree shade. Seating 


she cannot honestly adopt the prevailing fashions, of 


i 


| 


live in the expensive style of the day, she is, without 
hesitation, excluded fashionable society, it being im 
possible, judging from externals, to admit her within 
the charmed circle. And something worse perhaps 
| too, by some of those exquisites, whose refinement 
forbade ther making such associations, nevortheless 
enjoy a much more convenient scope of constience, 


relative to the “‘ ways and means,” and whose views 


myself on a grassy knoll at its foot, 1 soon fell into one | 


of these reveries, in which I ever so loved to indulge, 

and which kas so pleasingly beguiled the dedium of | 
many alenely hour. I had but lately returned from a 
lengthened visit in the city, and, as I looked round | 
upon the blooming face of nature, or listened to the 
murmuring zephyrs, as they played lightly among the | 
leafy boughs above me, or bent a delighted ear upon | 


in this regard, are fortunately lees punctillious than 
herown. And were you to enquire of a fashionable 
fine lady, why she did not include, in the circlé of her 


_associations, her next neighbour, whom you consider 


the soft music of the distant rivulet, or looked upon || 
the.sweet wild flowers, that sprang all around me in | 


beautiful luxuriance and gave a finishing loveliness to 
this “* wild-wood scene,”’ I felt, that at this moment 


1 had so recently been leading, rested full upon my | 
mind. At this moment, was I peculiarly prepared to 
appreciate, as it deserved, all the delights aad pleasures 
of a country life. 


| 


a lady of merit and intelligence, but who did Bel 
| support as expensive an establishment and style of 
appearance as herself, she would instantly consider 
|herself provided with an unanswerable argument 
|| when she replied, ‘* oh, she lives in an inferior style, 
and makes so unfashionable an appearance, that T do 
/not cultivate her acquaintance, and it would be disa- 
greeable to be forced to recognize such a person In 
the presence of one’s friends.” (') Oh, I torn me 


» || from life in so artificial, so heathenish a form, to one, 
as an unpleasant remembrance of the unsatisfying life | 


| where I shall be so fortunate asto meet with sincerity, 
| where my friends are real friends, and rate me not by 
the relative length of my purse, or my external oh 
appearance, but by something more sterling, more 


|| solid. Then to the country pure and unsophisticated, 


True, I mused, the city possesses advantages of || | turn, and fancy 1 shall there find these desirable 
which the country cannot boast, and to a supeificial || things, together with the delighful pleasures resulting 
observer, its fascinations, novelties, and gaities, might | from a constant communion with, and contemplation 


render it preferable, but to me, the winning attrae- 


tions and quiet pleasures of the country, tho’ less | 


brilliant and less ostentatious, have won my decided | 


preferences and possesses my warmest attachment ; 
won I say, for more than half my life has been passed 


in the city, therefore, my partiality rests not on mere | 


association. Life, in the former, is almvust entirely 
artificial. One is forever strained up to a punctilious 


. . . | 
observance of cold ceremonies and rice points of 


etiquette—and brilliant yet dull assembiies,unmeaning 
and insipid forms,the fashionable idleness are the order 


yet vainly so, for one word of rational conversation ; 
on the contrary, they who would display so bad a taste, 
or so great ignorance of the rules of polite society, as 

to introduce something rational, would instantly be 
accused of *‘ dulness,” “ insipidity,” «an attempt. 
after display ,” and forthwith become an abject of amuse- 
ment and satire among refined and enlightened circles. 


|| of the beauties of nature. ‘God made the country,” 
and very true it is, for who thet has eyes to admire, 


or a heart to appreciate the lovely and beautiful, dous 


not mark the impress of a Divine hand in ell the 


_ countless curious and beautiful objects that meet the 


eye of the beholder on every bright page in the glorious 
book of nature? To one who has long been pent 


within the narrow circumference of the ciy, amid ite 


dusty din and toilsome anxieties ; and who in vain 


has cast many a longing lingering look toward the 





green quiet country, which in his imagination, he 
of the day. In the greater part of society we listen, |, 


_desert—is not such a one fully prepared to appreciate 


7 
| 


regards as the way-worn traveller does the oasis of the 


all the charms of the country, when for a brief space, 
effecting a hasty escape from the absorbing cares of a 


city life, he hurries quickly away, urged by the lear of 


some unexpected detention, and soon he finds himself 


There, merit makes not the lady, (for to these I have | 1 


particular reference) but forsooth, fashion! This is 
the supreme and universal goddess, at whose magic 
shrine, each deluded votary strives to out vie the other 


| amid the peaceful and refreshing scenes of the country, 

| eurrounded by its grassy quiet solitudes. : 
With a new and unwonted feeling of relaxatiomand 

_luxuriating in the novelty of the scene, he looks round 


|| and nothing meets his view that is not refreshinggo 


the senses, or gratefully pleasing to the eye. The 


in the splendor and richness of her oblations. As for | 


their source, this is merely and altogether a secondary _ 


sounds that greet his ear, (what a contrast to the city,) 
are, perchance, the musical murmerings ofa 


consideration. ‘‘ Fashion requires it,”’ and who shall | _as it ripples alonga mossy dell, or the joyous carollings 
gainsay her mandates ? But should there bea firm 


| of invisible songsters among the lesfy boughs, singing 


: 
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ag sweetly, mene as when in earlier and happier | 


days, they sported amid the perfumed bowers of Para- | 


dise. Flowers, those lovely and delicate things, that | 


were fashioned by a beneficent Hand for the gratifica-_ 


tion and pleasures of man, are springing all aronnd, || 


and bordering the dewy margin of the brook, or | 


sweeping i in graceful festoons from branch to branch, 


while the air is laden with their delicate perfumes. | 


Painted butterflies, variagated and beautiful as the 


bright flowers, are gaily disporting among their dewy 


i- 


petals, and rifling each tiny cup of its nectar drop. 


insects are on the wing—all is life, and || 
harmony, and beauty. The city rambler has now a 


moment for reflection, so seldom granted him in his 


bustling life, he gazes around him in admiration and | 


holds silent commune with our great mother, nature. 
Gradually her soft and winning influences steal over 
his mind ; and looking <‘from Nature up to Nature’s 
God,” he is led into a train of reflections, holy soften- 


} a yan But thisrare privilege, this blissful 
» is not long allowed him ; too soon he is awak- 
ened tothe unwelcome consciousness that the term of 
his respite has past, and he must turnagain his reluctant 
steps toward the tiresome, plodding city, leaving be- 
hind him all that is natural and lovely, for the working 
day, money-making scenes with which he is con- 
tinually surrounded, and with which he is continually 
engaged. But he has not the courage to disengage 
himsclf, therefore he yields the contented peace and 
quietof the country, for the bustling tumult of the 
city; his life must be a sacrifice to the acquisition of 
gain, and to this he bends the ugited energies of mind 
and heart. Then back to the busy haunts ‘of town 
imprisoned men” he wends his way, yet the reluctant 
step and lingering eye, betrays the regret with which, 
in spite of him, he leaves the quiet shades of rural 
solitudes, and ‘‘ the day in the country,”’ he treasures 
up among the few bright spots, that like ‘‘angel visits” 
very rarely enliven his duil and anxious life. 


*« Aye look, 
And seeing and envying hie thee home. 
Goget thee to thine art-embeilished hearth, 
And crock thee there, and revel jong, 
On the false pleasures of vile sense, 
And dream not of fruition worthier 
Of human intellect. Dispel 
From recollection all thou’st seen, 
Of nature’s beauty or sublimity, 
And keep thee where the voice of God 
Thro’ nature speaking, ne’er is heard. 
But hither ye the weary of the world; 
All ye that have grown sick of wrong, 
And revelry, and hollow mirth : 


Come to tho forest, tis an asylum sweet, 
From all the clash and din of men, 
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That stom the genial current ofthe soul, 
And sever man’s existence here, from that 
Beyond the grave. Come to the woods, 
*Tis a museum beautiful and grand, 

Of all that’s bright and gay in life, 

Or elegant in foliage. 

*Tis fancy’s gorgeous theatre, 

The poets home, the muse’s sacred shade 
’Tis more: *tis Nature’s priestless temple, 
Where Heaven receives from every heart, 
Its own ungarbled gratitude and praise.” 


Southern Ladies’ Book. 
*Tis for the dweller of the country alone, who daily 


hourly, enjoys all of Nature’s beauties, as each revolv- 
ing season opens on his view its own peculiar glories. 


. |For him the wild-wood songsters tune their softest 
ing in their nature, and well would it be with that | melodies, and sweet flowers enamel the grasy meadows, 
busy worldly minded man, yielded he but to their | or decorate the woods path-way, that leads over hill 


and dale, thro’ green umbrageous wonds. His life is 
natural, his manners unaffected, and spring from the 
genuine feelings of the heart. He lives in happy 
ignorance, or regards with contempt all the ‘* thousand 
and one’’ unmeaning ceremonies, forms and etiquettes, 
so burdensome (in reality) yet so indispensable (!) in 
refined and polished circles! What a privilege 
extended to country society! It is absolved from 
the observance of these senseless forms, and left free 
to act and speak as nature’s politeness, that is, the 
politeness of the heart would dictate. You will meet 
there, too, with a sufficient degree of refinement, to 
render life easy and agreeable, and if it is not carried 
to so double refined an extent, still you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that where you meet with 
professions of friendship, or with flattering attentions — 


from those around you, the motive is gincerity, and 


the feeling naught else than such as such as should 
accompany the act. But yet, strange to say, on this 
very ground does the city-bred individual, assume a 
fancied pre-eminence, and egotistically imagines, that 
in an elegant exterior, together with the rigid obser- 
vance of these conventional forms, consists the 
immense superiority of the latter. ‘* Oh, most lame 
and impotent conclusion !”’ most absurd ! most ideal ' 
With what thorough contempt do I regard such senti- 
ments, when placed, as I now behold them, in their 
native ignoble light, and disrobci of that magic influ- 
ence, ‘* worldly opinion,” which so completely 
perverts the understanding of its votaries, and urges 
them to form so false an estimate of human merit. 
In short, Jet those who wish to keep clear of a pervert- 
ing influence, shun the city, and should they seck a 
life of unartificial simplicity, where nature offers all 
her easy, uncontaminative pleasures, remember that 
«« God made the country,” consequently it is purer, 
and turn hither, and hither only, for those sources of 
innocent and unbought happiness. 
MELopt1a. 
Elmour ‘Grove. 
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ON THE CONNEXION OF MIND 
WITH MATTER 


Ir can but be admitted, that the complex being of man 
is ever shrouded in mystery to himself. That, while he 
feels that he is immortal, there is no striking evidence 
of this fact apart from Revelation. On the contrary, 
there are many circumstances connected with his cor- 
poreal existence here, which, unaided by divine light, 
s2em tocontralict the probabilities of his spiritual 
existence hereafter. Hence the almost universal scep- 
ticism which prevailed among the ancient philoso- 
phers in reference to this fact: and hence the tinc- 
ture of materialism at the present extent, in the world. 
It is our present intention to show that these circum- 
stances when properly understood, present no barrier 
to the canjid mind in the reception of the wholesome 
doctrine ofa future state ; but that the very weapons 
which infijels have used agoinst the truths of Reve- 
lation, may be made greatly conducive to their own 
overthrow. 

The groundwork of Materialism rests upon a wrong 
apprehension of the connection existing between 
mini and matter. Because this cannot be clearly un- 
derstood, many have concluded that no such connec- 
tion exists: or, in other words, that mind does not ex- 
ist independent of matter; but is constituted of a peen- | 
liar form of matter, capable of dissolution and extinc- 
tion. The following are some of the circumstances 
which have led even reflective minds to so unhappy a 
conclusion. 

It has been observed by medical men, that the mind 
may be reached through certain functions of the body 
in a most striking and characteristic manner. Thus 
there are cértain agents which operate peculiarly on 
the nervous system, producing hallncination of mind, 
and affecting the emotive and reflective faculties toan | 
alarming degree. In some, hope is elicited; in others 

deapair; some philosophise; others ranze the fields | 
offancy. Andall this effected by a scemingly simple | 


- agent, acting upon a mass of animated matter. Surely | 


then, thought must be the mere developement ofa_ 
peculiar form of matter, excited with its excitement, | 
and perishing with its dissolution. 

Again, the mind is almost universally affected by 
the habit of disease upon the moral system, and this is | 
always the case when the nervous function is implica- 
ted. There are peculiar forms of disease which never | 
come and go without superinducing a second child- 
hood, and leaving the mind to strengthen with the 
strength of the body, or decline with its decline. True |, 
there are some diseases in which this principle does 
not obtain : as for instance, consumption ; in which 
the mind frequently rises to its loftiest pitch of vivid- 


ness and power, just as the corporcal system sinks | 
under the weight of its incurable malady. But this 
stands.as an exception toa general rule. It has also 





been discovered that even remote parts of the body 
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uave greally to do with the functions of the mind 
Thus when the process of digestion goes on tardaly, 
the liver becoming lorpal, the stomach inmtated, ead 
ihe aodomunal nelvesoppressed, there is a. mest awfel 
state of mental isaganion induced, which resulteda 
melanchol.a, mania, andthe higher forms of dementia. 
And iud:v.cuals are instanced in history where a gen- 
tle cathars.s has saved them from the execrable crime 
of selfmurder. All of this seems to prove one of twe 
things, that there is no mind independent of matter, 
or if there is, the connection is so intricate, as doa 
most require a new creation for the mind when the 
body dies—so sensibly is the one affected by the other. 
But perhaps the most essential circumstance upon 
which Materialism has rested for support, isthe alara> 
ing prosiration of all the sentient powers by a severe 
concussion of the brain. We see the individualwhe 
2 moment before was endowed with all the vigorous 
faculties of rational man, by a single blow uponhis 
head, laid prostrate on the earth, a mass of unthink- 
ing, yet animated matter. A)l of the noble powersef 
conception, judgment and reflection, by which he 
might revel among the distant stars, or produce the 


|| most startling facts, from the philosophy of natuge 


around him,-:ems mingled with the dust in whichhe 
rolls. A deep stupor, an utter suspension, if potdis- 
truction,of all the mental faculues succeed.te thiseim- 
ple concussion of matter. There is another pheno- 
monon connected with this fact which seems equally 
inscrutable. It has been attested where portionsef 
the skull have been removed, that a simple pressure 
of the finger upon the substance of the brain willim- 
mediately cause a stupor, fom which the patient 
wakes not until the cause has been removed. This 
accounts very readily for the coma supervening up- 
ona concussion ofthe brain, but it leaves a mystery 
hanginground the operations of mind upon matter, 
which cannot be so easily explained. The pheno- 
menon of sleep, also, which while perfectly under- 
stood, physiologically, does not seem to be spiritn- 


li« ally 


We admit that ciscumstances at first view (shut- 
ting out the light of Revelation) present a hopeless 
case to man of his immortality. Wesay at firstwiew; 
for weydo noi conceive how a philosophical mind, 
learned in the mysteries of physical and mental 

science, in taking a deep and calm survey of these 


| facts, could fiud any thing to conflict with the doc- 


trine of the independent existence of the soul, and its 


| consequent immortality. We advocate. then, that 


Materialism springs, from too partial an analysis of the 
doctrines of thought, perception and sensation. And 
he only is capable of judging of this matter, who, 

while he is acquainted with the attributes of man, is 


"deeply versed im the hidden stores of anatomy, sonal 


| logy and pathology. o &- 
| As anoutset to our argument we advance the fol- 
| lowing propositions : 


1. That man hase spiritual existance, whieh Beine 
independent of matter, is destined to” exist in a sepe- 
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rate state from the body, while it is sleeping in the 
dust of the earth. 

2. He has a physical existance, in which all the 
functions of his corporal frame are exercised, and 
which is terminated when he sinks a prey to disease 
or violence, and falls into his grave. 

8. He has a complex existance combining the phy- | 
sica] and spiritual the mortal and immortal. This 
also terminates at the winding up of the drama of 
human life, but is again renewed jin the morning 
of the resurrection, according to the decree of the 
Eternal. Now, we conceive that all the objec- | 
tions which materialists have urged against the 


immortality ofthe soul, may be effectually remov- \] 


| 


ed by a careful examination into the causes which 
operate upon these several existances, inducing phe- 


gtuous, if not incredable to the superficial philosopher. 


nomena, which at first view seem strange and incon- | 


the objections which grow out of the intimate connec- | 
tion between mind and matter, we propose to establish | 
a theory i in metaphysics, which will at least have the | } 
claim of novelty ; and as far as we have examined it, 
does not conflict with any of the established isiate| | 
of ¢hristian philosopy. The theory is this: That while | 
there are faculties peculiar to intellectual and physi- j 
cal life, taken separately, there are also faculties | 
which are destined for man’s complex existance. And 
that those faculties which convey the operations of | 
mind through matter, are simply destroyed or suspend- | 
ed by corporeal disease, and not the essential faculties 
of mind. These are only cut off or obstructed in their 
operations with the material world, beeause the facul- 


ties which are destined to unlock the mysterie¢s of the | 


physical world to the spirit have been suspended. 
We suppose then that the physico-mental faculties 
are not immortal, being dependant upon matter, but az 


they are destined to connect mind and matter, they | 


form a higher grade of faculties than those properly 
termed physical. But it is the destruction or suspen- 

sion of these faculties simply, and not any which be- 
long essentially to mind, that has made materialists 
suppose that the mind dies when there is a severe con- 
cussion of the brain, or that its existance is even sus- 
pended. That it does not die is easily proven from the 
fact that when the brain is relieved of its unnatural 
amount of blood, and an equalibrium takes place in 
the circulation, it flows back by the power of memory 
into all past thought and action, thus proving its iden- 
tity, and either establishing a resurrection from the 
dead if it dies or a continuity of existence partially if 
not entirely t of the body. 

Ot these two ies are taken what we deem to be 
the most rational, that the mind does not die but exists 
essentially in all its primative faculties, although shut 
out from this stage of existance, on account of the sus- 
pension of the physico-mental faculties, which as we 
have before said are designed to open the material 
world to the spiritual. It does not seem necessary to 
exhaust argument in endeayoring to prove that the 
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mind does not die, for this seems self-evident. And 


MIND WITH MATTER. 





yet the materialist is either driven to this subteriuge, 


| or toone which might not throw much advantage to 


his side of the question, that it is simply suspended in 
all its operations. This might do for the philosophy 
of this world, but true christian philosophy would 


| teach us that the mind neither dies nor is suspended, 


but is existing in some form or stage, either peat up 
in the humble sphere of its corporeal tenement, wait- 
ing only for **the silver chord to be broken,” or roaming 
at large the ethereal regions till the senses which have 
been locked up by reason of some physical injury shall 
be restored, and it recalled to its former dwelling 
place. 

But the objector would say, if the mind is.active 
during this aberration, when the effects of the concus- 
sion is relieved, why is it perfectly unacquainted with 
all that has happened around it? For the very reason 


| that the physico-mental faculties have been suspended. 
‘By way of advocating the propositions, and rebutting 


Nothing that has happened in the immediate chamber 
of the patient is it expected toknow. But has the 
mind had no revery during this long sleep? No rest- 
less wanderings over the vast world? Has there been 
no play of imagination? No labour of thonght? No 
memory of the past? No premonition of the future? 
Ask the individual who has been restored from such 
-an aberration! Ask the maniac! He will tell of hal- 
lowed emotions, of pleasing sensations, of treasured 
scenes through which he has passed, that mortal eye 
hath notseen nor can see. He will tell you of heaven- 
|| ly sounds’ of enchanting music that mortal ear hath 
_never heard nor ean hear. And though after his res- 
{o-ation all these things come over his memory with 
| the most vivid representations, it is impossible he can 
| describe them or talk of them to others. The moment 
, he commences the narration of any such scene, it flies 
from him to retnrn not again, till in some lonely soli- 
_tude, where no mortal eye can see him, or human 
| footstep startle him, he dreams it over again Tell 
| me what can all this mean if the immortal powers are 
not busied in their operations in the spiritual world, 
when all the faculties which seemingly make mana 
| rational being, has been made_a gloomy wreck. How 
/can we account for this but on the principle that the 
faculties which constitute man a complex being have 
| been injured simply, and not those which constitute 
him immortal. 
| The sleeper is perhaps one of the most fitting illus- 
| trations of ouf theory. The sense of vision is first 
locked up, and so far as sight is concerned the percep- 
‘tion of external oBjects cut off Thus hearing, taste, 
| smell, and even feeling is partially if not completely 
suspended, so that he has no apprehension of ought 
that passes around: But these faculties that we have 
mentioned are only those through which mind acts 
upon matter. Where then are the intellectual facul- 
ties? Where isimagination, thought, will, &c.?> Go 
ask the dreamer! ’Tis true physiologists have sup- 
posed that the will is suspended during sleep, but all 
agree that the imagination is more vivid than ever ; 
that in one moment of time the mind runs through 
scenes that it would require hours to transact when 
awake. How can we account for this strange phe- 
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nomenon, but in that most rational way, that the im- 
Mortal faculties of the mind are not implicated in this 
emblem of death, but those only which may proper- 
ly be termed the phisico-mental, which owing their 
existence merely to the connection of mind with mat- 
ter, must perish whenever a dissolution takes place 
between the two. 

But continues the caviller : when these senses which 
you cal] physico-mental faculties are destroyed or sus- 


pended, what will the mind do for eyes to see or cars objections as we presented in the outset, we moet 


| them on the bapad ground of our theory. If they speak 
ofthe depression of mental energy when the physical 


tohear? Will there be no need for such things ina 
spiritual state? We answer, if there be such need, 
which is questionable, (that is, such eyes and ears as 
we have) the great Maker of body and spirit can as 
easily supply the latter as he did the former with these 


senses. But we apprehend that a spirit possesses a | that all this transpire, because the connection of the 


kind of inherent vision of which we know nothing that 
can take in at one glance a far more magnificent cano-— 
py than that which mortal vision embraces. Nor do 
we suppose that this vision is produced as ours, by the 


shred of matter, but by some power more nearly asaim- 
ilated to the divine essence. Nor do we suppose that 
the shadows which are cast upon this earth, by the 
obstruction of the sun’s rays, will have any effect upou | 
such a vision as ‘that. 


object with your eyes shut ‘‘in the slumbers of the 1 
night when deep sleep falleth upon man,” have you | 


never seen a spirit pass before you? If you have not, | 
then I will admit that there issome ground upon which | 
to rest an objection of this kind. | 
The phenomenon of sleep is truly inscrutable, but | 
in whatever wdy we view it, it presents a striking | 
evidence of the immateriality and immortality of the | 
human mind. If we say that the mind dies, and the | 
phantoms of sleep, is the mere gasping of the intellec- | 
tual faculties after life, then we must admit that the | 
same identity is raised again from the dead. For no 
one would be foolish enough to suppose that a conse- | 
cutive chain of identities fills up the history of one | 
man’s life. The mind that slept on the last night, is 
conscious of being the same which reflected and 
prompted to action on yesterday. This then proves 
that even if it dies or is suspended during sleep, it has 
a tenacity of life that nothing can destroy. But the 
rational view of sleep is, that the physical and 
ico-mental functions are in a state of comparative | 
inaction or suspension, while the immortal mind, like 
Noah’s dove, is ever on the wing ; resting not, even 
while pent up in its prison house of clay. Much less | 





will its existence be suspended or its functions sleep, 


when it soars aloft unfettered by this sensual corperea! 

But here another objection arises. If the mind ac- 
tually exists during a state of coma, induced by some 
injury of the brain, why can it not tell its own opera- 


But have you never seen an | 


are soindistinctly remembered and many of 
past life, they will not be brought up ip au extalli 


which is spiritual and eternel. Besides all 
overruling Providence, who has established @ 
in the world predicated on the simple condition of 





| faith, thoucht it best doubtless to draw a veil over the 


\| destroyed and not the mental. 











arcana of the spiritual world, lest this vital principal 
of christianity might have been swallowed up in sight. 
Whenever then materialists oppose us with euch 


faculties are diseased, of the state of incipiant ‘death 
during sleep, and the immediate effect of an injury of 
the brain upon all the powers of the mind, we answer 


mind with the material world has been injured and 
not mind itself: the physico-mental organs have been 
For as svon as these 
are restored, the faculties of mind again develope 
themselves, and the whole man revives into his pris- 


_ tine vigour. 
Senda As ak Ada 
Original. 
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tions when the mind is restored to healthy action?— 
We answer that we conceive it impossible for a spirit 
encased in this dull earthly tenement to describe or 
even feel the ruptures of its disembodied existence. 


Sweet South! and how son are you drees’d? 
How delicately green is thy vest! 

While the North still leafless and bare, 

Is enchain’d in the tomb of the year. 


Gav South! how berenm’d is thy brow, 
With the glories of Flora just now? 

While the North perhaps shews not a flow’r 
Betok’ning the bland vernal pow’r. 


How vocal thy scenes with the thrill 

Of the mock-bird and night wh*ppoorwill ? 
While the North is yet waiting to hear 
Her boblink, the first of her cheer. 


How gloriously brght are thy skies— 
The wide s-nile of spring to our eyes? 
While the North, in a veil like anun, 
Scarce ventures a peep at the sun. 


Sweet South! but soon shall your hours 
On roseate wings reach the bowers, 
Where the North shail fair spring to life, 
And thy beauties be glorious and rife. 


Gay South! but full soon shall your notes, 
As astream through a million of throats, 
On the North pour a flood of delight— .. © 
Bless’d concert from morning to night. _ 


Bards of soul! of the South and the North, 


Euphrosyne calls you all forth! — 
Come all! to the altar of spring, 


And the prime of your off "rings bring. 








And it is hichl¥ probable that with the dreams which 
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proper observance of this day, will not be unproduc- 
tive of adus lant good to the inhabitants of these United 
States. 7 

{n such a public fast are embraced three oyects: 
First—A national mourning on account of the G.vine 
chastisement that has been inflicted: Secondly—A 
confess‘on of sin as the cause, and thirdly—A nat on- 
al humiliation before the Almighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse and Judze of all the Earth, deprecating His 
wrath and seeking his blessing and favor. 

Fasting naturally expresses grief, a passion by 
which the appetites are checked or even destroyed 
and has been practised in ail ages as a manifestation 
and symbol of penitential sorrow. As areligiousduty, 
fasting does not necessarily include any given amount 
of abstinence from food or other crat fications, since 


all are not alike capable of sustaining the want of their | 


ofdinary conforts, wile earnestly applying to religious 
duties. Hence the Scriptures lay down no postive 
injunction as to the rigidity or frequency of fasts. 


These points are left to the discretion of men ; but on | 
the spiritual nature of fasting the Bible is very expli- | 


cit. Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? to loose 
the bonds of wickedness, fo undo the heavy burden, 
to Jet the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hunzry> 
bring the poor to thy house, cover the naked, and hide 
not thyself from thy own flesh? 

And Jesus said, beware that ye sppear not unto men 
to fast, &c. 

1. In applying these remarks, we are naturally led 
to me‘litate with brevity, the affliction which we are 
called to mourn,and to make some estimate of the 
greatness of that loss which we deplore. And here 
I must be understood to speak independently of 
all party altachment. Setting aside, if that were 


1, 
becoming a man-worshipper. An American citizen | 


—— 
- —— - — ——— 


nation and that by an immense majority. If thig fact 
joes not assure us of his moral and mental 
tions for so conspicuousa station, it at least prages 
how great were the hopes fixed on him, and marks fhe 
lisappointment of those hopes as a national calamity. 
But we must come a little nearer to the lamented s@b- 
ject of these remarks, and in order to be profitable, 
must conten shah © more closely the characteron which 
death has now set the seal of eternity, and which only 
the meanest spirit of petty jealousy would for a mo- 
ment wish to sully 
Fam not prepared to enter at larze into the histofy, 
yt fully describe the character of General Harrison ; 
nor should I now be disposed to dwell on those points 
most likely to attract the eye of the mere 


Suffice it then to s2 ¥y, thatin removing the | head of 
this great nat on, when he had exercised the powers 
of his high fice less than one short month, and thus 
for the first time bercaving us of the chief of our 
choice, God has most pointedly expressed his displeas- 
ure. To he ghten our sense of the loss we have un- 


« derzone, we recall the long and arduous and feithiul 


deceased, and the many excel- 
cies by which he was distinguished. Trained in 
earl Life by an intelligent and pious mother, he was 
ted with his first official honors at a very carly 


4 " 
pudlic services of the 
} 
J 


| age, “— the hand of Washington himself: and bore his 


part in the toils and dangers and privations of those 
who ina long and arduous conflict with the savage 
hordes of the North West, opened that vast rezion to 
the enterprise and in lustry of our people, and laid the 
foundat.on of so many mighty States beyond the Alle- 
chanies and the Ohio. Step by step he rose to the 
maine military rank, and through several bieody 


| wars with numerous and forocious tribes, led by chiefs 
possible, all religious consideration, I could never | 
consent to sacrifice the dignity of a freeman, by | 


should scorn to be any man’s man. We have not met | 


together to eulogise the dead, but standing in this sa- 


. ered place, on this solemn occasion, we feel it is with 


the living we have to do; and that too, usder responsi- 
bilities which make any apprehens‘on aout the favor 


Here at least, let the servant of Jesus Christ fec] that 
it isa very small matter to be judzed of man’s judg- 
ment, and that to His own master he standeth or 
falleth. 


It is in the spirit then, ofthis great national solem- 
nity that I speak. I doubt not every candid and true 


hearted American wil! be pleased to reflect that in do- | 


ing justice to this occasion, we cennot help doing hon- 
our to the memory of the late President Harrison. 
Indeed, were we called on asa people to mourn for 
the removal ofa selfish and unprincipled usurper, a 
base and unworthy ruler, it would bea morkory to us, 
and an insultto Heaven. The loss would be 3 gain, 
the event would demand not a fast, but a thanksgiving. 
It is a weighty consideration in the very first view of | 
the matter, that Hannisot was the choice. of the 
33 


| 


of uncommon talent, energy and perseverance, who 
were sustained by the secret or open aid of one of the 
most powerful governments on earth, he gradually ee- 
cured and extended the frontier, and made room for 


‘the abode of that peace and industry which have caused 


the wilderness to smile and blossom as the rose. 
During cur last contest with Great Britain, the hea- 


| viest responsibilities were Jaid upon him, nor were 
or enmity of our fellow worms, shrink into nothinc. | 


the expectations of his country disappointed. As 
Governor of the Northwestern Territory, he was 


clothed for many years, with power more absolute 


than any American citizen ever held for so long a 
time ; and when he resigned the sword of united mil- 
itary and civil authority with which he had been eo 
lonz entrusted, he retired with a name untarnished by 
the censure of a single countryman, or a solitary In- 


| dian, throughout the wide regions where he had been 


commanding. Not one act of severity to a soldier or 
even to a envage; not one instance of failure in duty; 


| not one unworthy effort to azzrandize his own fortunes; 


not one manifestation of personal weakness, or derelic- 
tion of principle, has | believe ever been laid to his 


| charge. Where is the civil or military commander 


, now to Se found, that has passed such an ordeal for so 


many veare. and left an littl hehind hon for hie conn 
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lis for mankind to condemn or even fo regret? 
from these stations of danger arid hardship, | 


he sought the shadee of private life and embosed him- | | 


) self in the circle of family. But his domestic enjoy- 
ment was not allowed to be unbroken, for from time 
to time he was called on to aid in the councils of hig 
eountry, atid took an honorable, and in some cases, a 

» memorable part in the measures by which her peace 


and prosperity have been promoted. He had at one 


ment. In all the vast public trusts he had held, he 
amassed little of this worlds goods, and so liftle court- 
ed fame or even popularity, that one is almost tempted 
to believe his abilities and worth had becn strangely 
overlooked. The last two years have taken away all 
ground for such a surmise, and when his name was 


chair, it soon became manifest that no otherindividual 
could unite the confidence and win the favor of 80 | 
many of his countrymen. His elevation to the high- || 
est office in the gift of the people, from the privacy 
and the narrow circumstances of his retirement, have 
invested his person with an interest and encircled his 
‘character with all the Kings and Emperors of Europe. 


~ 
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as Ido by no means the brightest part of his character. 
In this respect as in others, he resembled the Father 
of our country, the smallest part of whose merits con- 
sisted in mere bravery and military skill. To Harri- 
son’s prowess and good conduct under God, we are in- 
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all the Northwestern States. In his military enterpri- 
zes, he had as great difficulties to encounter, as ever 

. fell to the lot of a soldier, yet he was uniformly suc- 
cessful. His troops were mostly undiciplined militia, 
wnaccustomed to subordination, impatient of restraint, 
taken from their families and farms for brief terms of 
service, and eager to return. Then he was to lead 
them without tents or wagons, through trackless 
swampy deserts, where they could fiud neiter food nor 
shelter, and were contiuually exposed to the attacks 
ef a lurking foe, whose home was in the wildernesst— 
By his skill, address and courage, he sustained his own 
army and defeated both the American savage, and the 
disciplined British soldier. A single fact related on 
the best authority, will best illustrate the toils and 
dangers of his situation, while it displays fhe unequal- 
ed generosity and magnanimity of the man. “A 
wounded British officer who was a prisoner in his 
camp, complained to the General that a bed had been 
refused him, ‘You shall have mine,’ said Harrison, 
and immediately sent him his blanket, the only bed 
he had, with his saddle for a pillow.” 





It was this disinterestedness thus united with more 
than Roman firmness and simplity of manners, that 
endeared the late President to all who knew him. Of 
his own comfort or popularity he thought little, wholly || 
occupied in. doing his duty and serving all within his 
reach. He must have had many opportunities to ac- 


period also to endure the labor and vexation, ofa for- | 
eign mission to a distant and semi-barbarous Govern- 


«fice propounded as a fit successor to the Presidential | | 


As a soldier, I shall say littic of him, esteeming this | 


debted for unspeakable benefits now enjoyed through || 
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|| cumulate wealth, yet he died comparatively poor, 


|| poorer than when he assumed the command of the 
armies and territories of his country. 
As a statesman, his efforts were almost all exerted 
on the internal affairs on the Indian policy ef the na- 
tion. For electionecring and intrigne, he seems to 
have had no turn; he had too much of the self-respect 
and frankness of an American seldier, to stoop to those 
arts which buy the votes and win the favor of the igno- 
rant and vulgar What he would have been as a na- 
| tional ruler—the chief ofa family of independent state g 
and charged with maintaining our public interests 
among the rulers of the earth, we can only judge from 
the sentiments he expressed, the assurances he gave 
in reference to the the principles by which he should 
be guided, and the choice he made of assistants and 
|| councellors in his work. But] gladly leave to others 
his public life and military and political character and 
fix your attention rather on the mental endowments 
— moral traits of the man. 
One who knew him well observes, ‘I thought I 
could discover in him several features of resemblance 
to his ancestor Col. Harrison, who did the cause of 
freedom good service in the time of CharlasI. *He 
| was a man (says Baxter of this Col. H.,) of excellent 
| parts for affection and oratory, of a sanguine complex- 
_ion, naturally of the greatest vivacity, cheerfulness and 

,alacrity: and Brodie the impartial British historian 
says of the same active partizan, ‘‘ Ardent even to en- 
| thusiasm, le was open and generous in all his actions. 
| It was impossible not to admire his rectitude of 
feeling, for he was not of those who aimed merely at 





| 





| their own aggrandisement or were influenced by per- 
'| sonal resentment.’ ‘It is scarcely possible’ adds our 
informant, ‘in the same number of words, te givea 
better idea of our Harrison.’ 


His most prominent intellectual traits were keer 
sagacity andenergy. He saw in an instant whatought 
to be done in the most unexpected difficulties ; and 
had the resolution to put his purpose into immediate 
execution. Hiscountenance, it is said, well express- 
ed the union of penetration and vivacity, with perfect 
kindness of feeling. He was so good a classical schol - 
ar as to take an unpremeditated part when incidental- 
ly present as he once was, at the examination of can- 
didates for the ministry, fn presence of professors of 
the very first attainments. ‘It is now eight years says 
| the same gentleman, since I became acquainted with 

Gen. H. He had then retired from public life expect- 
ing never to return to it; and was maintaining his 
family by the produce of his farm, the cultivation of 
which he not only superintended, but actually carried 
on with his own hands. The frankness and simpli- 
city of his manners and sprightliness of his conversa- 
tion first interested me, but soon his evident disinter- 
_estedness—his entire freedom from selfishriess and 
| avarice, made melove him. He was not an atnbi- 
| tious man. He loved approbation more thanjpower. 
Every interest entrusted to him was perfectly safe. 
| He was too sensitive for his own comfort, to censure 
and reproach, yet severely as he was tried during the 
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Presidential contest, he never showed a vindictis 
feeling. After the struggle was over, it was affecting 
to witness his emotions. There was nothing like ex- 


ultation, but aserions deep-seated feeling of respon- 
sibility. ‘Idofeel,’ said Harrison, ‘that my election 
is not at all a ground for personal congratulation. | 
feel nothing but the heavy responsibilities that begin 
to press upon me.”” (Whena pious friend asked him 
at that period, if the flatteries pouring in upon him 
from all quarters, did not some times occupy his at- 
tention in church, he replied, ‘*Not so much as the 
slanders.’”) 

To his uniform purity of moral feeling and deport- 
meat, we have the testimony of men of the greatest 
sanctity of character, so that we feel warranted to say 
that in this, asin every other respect, he followed the 
example of Washington. On the subject of duelling, 
the weak point of a military man and public character, 
his practice and opinions are known to all the world, 
for he never shrunk from avowing them for fear of 
lesing the countenance of duellists. 

In respect for religion, he yielded to noman. He 
was a regular attendant on the house of God, and 
though he gave a decided preference to the Episcopal 
Church, yet lie indulged the most liberal feelings to 
other denominations, and took pleasure in joining oc- 
casionolly in their worship. He never lost the deep 
and sacred impressions made on his conscience and 
his heart by the prayérs and instructions of his pious 
mother, but cultivated by daily reading and reflection 
through a long course of years an intimate acquain- 
tance with the Bible, and so tender and solemn were 
his recollections of her maternal care and conduct, 
that he pointed out her chamber to a friend as the spot 
where she had taught and prayed with him, and in 
that hallowed spot he penned the noble and frank de- 
claration of his attachment to the religion of Jesus 
Christ, which closes his Inaugural Address, and which 
reminds one forcibly of the bold and decided language 
of Joshua before the assembled Israelites, ““Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve, as for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord.” 

He had never made a public prefession of religion, 
though his views were decidedly evangelical and his 
feelings habitually serious and tender. He was too 
discriminating to be hasty,—nay we have reason to 
fhink, he was scrupulous to a fault on this point. He 
had, however, had his mind so far relieved as to de- 
termine on uniting himself to the church, which de- 
sign he was prevented from executing by the unex- 
pected attack of the disease which ended his life. 

Finding no Bible at the President’s house when he 
was preparing to take possession, he immediately 
procured one as the most indispensable part of its fur- 
niture. He conversed freely and in an interesting 
manner on the subject of religion, and his domestic 
enjoyments were greatly increased by the picty of 
several members of his family circle. His regard for 
the Sabbath, he seems to have determined to carry 
into public life. 


For many years he was a diligent an] interested 
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teacher in a Sunday School, and it w knowa that he 
collected the Sunday School children near his resi- 
e ona 4thofJulv,and made them an address. At 
no house were ministers of the Gospel mére kindly 
welcomed or more at home, than at the abode of Blar- 
rison 
Thus muc!l notirom a dispogiti nh to indulge in 
panegvric, I have felt warranted and constrained to 
say of our lamented President,) but to show what 
ground the people of the United States have fou 
mourning before God. The death of any such man 
is aheavy loss tothe community, but the sudden andl 
nntime lv removal of such a public servant so exe 
plary, and so likely to be eminently useful, isa chas 
sement deepty to be felt, and well fitted to bring a 
nation toa solemn pause and humble them in the 
sight of Heaven. 


A second consideration suited to this occasion is 


tr, 


tr 


that in this dispensation, God has blasted the hopes of 
the people. In elevating our late Chief MaSistrate 
to the Presidential office, the majority of his fellow 
citizens had their views and expectations, tv which 
his death isasignal rebuke. His distinct pledges to 
amend what was thought amiss,and to cherish those 
public interests which required the fost ring hand of 
government, encouraged the pleasing anticipstion 
which so many had formed of his course as a ruler. 
And surely it was no extravagant expectation that 
guided by the lights of experience, an administration 
headed by a man ef such a character, would be able 
to confer great blessings on the community. This 
expectation so far as it depended on him is utterly 
confounded, and it remains to be seen whether, as we 
would willingly hope, his mantle has fallen on his 
successor. 

3. But farther, does not such a blow necessarily 
produce the fear of other and heavier punishment? 
When the rod isonce in our Heavenly Father’s hand 
and we feel its force,is it not natural to fear another 
and yet another stripe, so long as in His wise and holy 
view, we may deserve or require it?) This my friends 
is no superstitious dread, it is@ reasonable and just ap- 
prehension arising from a view of the justice of God, 
and of our ili desert. He has taken up the rod and 
begun the work of discipline, nor is it the ‘part of 
wisdom and love to pause till the desired effect is 
produced. If, a: a people, we persist in the conduct 
which has provoked his just displeasure, we ought to 
expect acontinuance of the same dis¢iplinary treat- 
ment. 

He has already b'own upon our wealth and resour- 


ces, and they have been scattered in a manner that has 
given a general alarm toour people—shaken all con- 
| fidence between man and man in business—and deep- 
|| ly affected our credit and character in other lands, 
| Have we been thus stricken once and again, and shall! 
we hope to persevere in transzression with impunity ? 


in what interest can He not reach and punish us?— 
What refuge can we find fram His power? ‘The ele- 
ments are butthe ministers of His vengeance—the 
locust and the catapillar are Hie army, and when in 
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. ed,) that can be laid to our charge, earnestly beseech- 
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j n t He sends them forth, though the land Vefore | ing the alhorrence of freemen,) becomes the direct 
them be asthe garden of Eden, behind»them it isa | course of many national sins, and makes legislators and 
desert. Let us remember that Plague, Wa: and Fam- | other public agents but tools for the basest and most 
ine; His three peculiar national scourzes are yet in selfish of men to work with. It spreads corruption teo 
Feserve,and if we persist in our disobedience and | throuzh the nation, because by the selection of such 
pride, may be—nzay certainly are in store for us. || beings for their representatives—a seleetion made as 
We proceed hriefly to inquire, what are the causes \! a mark: of their favor, the people identify themselves 
of the national chastisement we mourn—in other ‘with them, and make themselves responsible for all 
words, what in us has calJed forthe discipline of Heav- | the weak, uaworthy and guilty public measures they 
em, under which we are thus mourning. In gen sra! || pursue. 
it is sin, which God hates and punishes, and sinin|| [tis a most weighiy consideration, that our national 
every form is found among us. But as God punishes disregard of Heaven is necessarily attended with a 
nations in this world because they will not exist as || Seivile attachment to party and to party leaders, equal- 
nations in the spiritual or future state, so he punishes | ly provoking to Ged and degrading to ourselves.— 
them as nations for national sins; i. e., those sins which || What! to be called—not an American, but a Jackson 
are committed ina national capacity—executively,or || man—a Clay man—an Adams man—a Harrison man 
in legislation by the government, and by allowance || —could any thing be more disgraceful to a free citizen 
and consent of the nation, will be visited upon the peo- | of the greatest and proudest republic on carth? This 
ple. So will those sins which become <o prevalent || servility to party, my friends, which leads so many 
as to characterize a whole people, though not com- into immoralities which their consciences condemn, 
mitted in legislative or executive administration. On || and chains them to the car of some individual they 
this occasion, I shall direct your attention (o but two | never saw or will see, of whom they know not wheth- 
or three of the grossest national sins (as thus explain- || er he is a blessing or a curse to the Jand, is a foul blet 
on our nat.onal character. By its magic power many 
are elected who deserve no respect or confidence, and 
the influence of vile and selfish men is. so widely ex- 


ing you at the same time not to be content with these 
suggestions, bnt to proceed, each for himself through 
the ea list of our transgressions ‘a: a people, that your || tended, that they cannot obstruct the course of legisla- 
confessions and humiliations may be as far as practi- 1 tion, disturb the public peace, and defy justice in her 
cable, commensurate with the call for thom. | Very seat. 


And first, my dear hearers, it gives me sincere pain abe aotianed Soanageny aa oo athena ot ll 
tosay, we betzay hoth nationally and too generally es ed in the too general profanation of the Sabbath, and 
individuals a most guilty disregard to Ae itt, _ the great indifference manifested towards the suppost 
tor—the King of Kings can raat aetiine tas | of religious institutions. It is most unhappy for us 
few, how very few live as seeing Him who is invin | Get. cur stateemap and Jamgivere ant 09 Fes AOD er 

i - — E bt iall iola- 
cible, or have any reference to Him in their plans or sa yy poo ayes — ere on 
conduct, their sentiments or their affairs! Of the ie - ew ieee os . ha . 

abe idee. th mage waite Randameh le tak hs | making and enforcing laws directly enbversive of it, 
* d. “God is — 4 all nah h + ys : rs ~ | thouzh earnestly entreated to forbear even by the most 
public aise whet nea ™ gS et on || intelligent and worthy of those whase interests are pro- 
ad od . 2 S$ ons j 
fail to be exposed to ridicule and scorn in high places | aete by gio anne seyeny tg 
the I el ee ’|| What pride, presumption and ingratitude have we 
he shou ive, either | 


“ . : . '| shown towards him who made bare His arm to estab- 
to restrain of actuate himself and his collesgues in any || 1.1, ys among the nations of the earth?—who has so 
pedlic ennete whatever? The gencral interest, often maintained ou cause when threatened by supe- 
honey and justice, are often put forth as the ground of | ;:5, powers, and followed us with rich and innumer- 
ction by public men, but he must be very simple in- || 
deed, who does not well know that with legislators | 
gnd politicians these are generally but the ostensible | 
motives, while some selfish purpose, some party end | 
is the real object they aim at. Hence, however clear- 
ly you know a public man to be convinced of the im- 
mortal nature and injuricus tendency ofany measure, 
you cannot at all depend upon his rejecting it, if it | 
suit the views of the party, or if it shail be likely to 
promot: his own popularity, or secure his election.— 
it will be of little avail to convince him that his own. 
duty, and the good of the country demand a given 
course of conduct, if it be condemned by his party, or | 
tisk hima vote. This total dereliction of principle, 
characteristic of most politicians and some statesmen, 
{is itself most gu‘lty in the sight of God, and deserv- 














a»le blessings in all our interests and concerns? How 
seldom has He been acknowledged by our rulers or 
our |egislators—how seldom have we been called, as 
at this day, to deprecate his anger, or return our thanks 
| for His goodness to us asa people! 

23. Another national sin by which we are charac- 
terized, is cupidity. This has been a marked charac- 
teristic of our people, shewn in their greedy over- 
trading and their private over-reaching, and abuse of 
the ignorant tribes around us—as well as in the gov- 
ernmental encroachments on the rights and territories 
of the Indians, and in our selfish and unprineipled 
wars with them, our cruel extermination ef whole na- 
tions by the sword, or by policy. By the introduction 
of ardent spirits and other means of corruption among 
\| them, we have destroyed all that was innocent in sav- 
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age life, by intermingling with it all that is debasing 
and hateful among civilized men. The deep gloom of 
our forests hide from human eyes the bones of many @ 
victim of our selfishness and cruelty, but the: n 
darkness nor shadow of death wiiere t workers 
such iniquity can hide thems 
pretext afforded us by the ravages they are often | 
voked te commit, will be no shield azainst the D 
Justice. We first irritat: 
assume the prerogative of punishing them for the ac 
of insanity to which we have driventhem. We tread 
on their heels as they retire in grief and terror 
us—we pour moften lead into their wounds—w 
stimulate them to fury by the fi: falcohol—and 


>Uidl a 


them to madness, and thet 


we by thus goading, torturing and distracti: 
wretched remnants of the former lords of the so:!, ex- 


cuse the violence and rapacity for which we 
them the pretext? But I forbear. 

III. We come now very briefly, to consider the 
humiliation to which we are this day called. Ant, 
first, is it not becoming on such an occas'on solemnly, 
publicly and unitedly to confess with the deepest sel!- 
abasement, the reality and aggravation, the extent an! 
guilt of the sin for which, a3 the recommen lation of 
the President assumes, Gud has begun {o chastise us? 
The head, and ina very just sense, the representative 
of the nation, has confessed in our name, before heaven 
and earth, that we have sinned, nor surely dare 
deny it. Buta tacit, or evena formal admission is not 
enough: we must feel itdeeply. We must not slur 
over the matter by acold acknowledgement thot the 
nation is guilty—that ail have sinned—and in this way 
throw the burden off ourown consciences, and lcave 
repentance toothersalso. The sins of the nation are 
either those which their rulers, as their chosen azents 
and representatives, have officially done, or those 
which the mass of individuals who make up the peo- 
ple, have severally committed. All do not sin un- 
less individuals sin, nor can all confess and repent 
unless individuals confess and repent. Each of us 
then, is bound by all the obligations of American eit- 
izens, in addition to what we ought to feelin view of 
our separate apd private shares in the vast amount of 
the general transaction, to humble himself before God, 
and to join in the general and penitential acknow}l- 
edgement in which our Chief Magistrate, standing up 
before the world so affectingly takes the lead, and to 
say,” ‘‘We have sinned and have committed iniquity, 
and have done wickedly and have rebelled even by 
departing from thy precepts and thy judgments.” “O 
Lord, to us beiongeth confusion of face, to our kings, 
to our princesand to our fathers, because we have 
sinned against thee. To the Lord our God belong 
mercies and righteousnesses, though we have rebell- 
ed against him.” ‘“Q God, incline thine ear and 
hear: open thine eyes and behold our desolations: 
for we do not present our supplications before thee for 
our righteousness, but for thy great mercies. O Lord | 
hear: O Lord forgive: O Lord hearken and do defer | 
not for thine own sake, O our God!” | 


ee 


* Daniel rx. See the whole chapter. 


' more in His just anger ? 


501 


r a } cf Sl . a ? 
. tus forgethow aggravated are the sins of a 


> whom God has so often, and so graciously de- 
livered ,ekam ff 
iverei,and whom He has so long preserved and bless. 


ed. What nation since the f} 
n sinc israel, has ex- 
enced rs on ore 
p need favors so greatand nu > What rich 
priv ros, what a glorious in! 
, Whal a gi is inher.tan > we ’ 
. enjoy 
.' i Th isthe sarns ect t Cc 
: ruy given to 
: » andonearth ts the same un 
~ ' 
e same numbor 
ol peor or} } reyneowur ah ’ 
peo! r higher en furnished to hon- 
est industry and well directed prize. Nor afe 
the means of self-improvement, and s« levation af- 


ford in such a degree to the inhabitants of any 
coun 1tue world. And what has been the requital 
iN y f ! these gracious gifts, these dis- 
Uinguisiing tuvors of licaven ? How ungrateful, how 
guilty has been our course ' 

Oa “Writtle wie onl : 

21. Wi We Coniess our sins, let us acknowledge 
hy ‘ . rf ’ }, | . low 
tt t of G sin the discipline we suffer. Here, 
also, We require less to reason than to feel. “Shall 


n tthe ludve of allt} . . h ) ; >*? : 
t ne suse Ol ali the earth do right?” is @ question 


‘% 


we must all answeralike, but to appreciate His justice 
and to submit to it, to bow in himility and kiss the 
rod, when we are ourselves smarting under its inflie- 
tion, to be 1 anxious to glorify Him who helds 
it than to escape from its blows, more pained at our 
guiltand folly, than at the trouble it has produced, 


, , 
this 13s the stat 


>of mind we ought to cherish, nor can we 
to meet the divine approbation or escape heavier 
still something like this is manifested. Let 
us then lay our hands upon our mouths and feel that 
God is righteous who taketh vengeance, and cease to 


eontend ‘vith the maker of Heaven and Earth. 


3d. Let us, my dear hearers, each for himself, and 
all of us for: juntry, deprecate his wrath 
and implore his heavenly blessings. If we have 
ice, why should we 
lose any timein fleeing to his mercies, which is our 
only refuge ? Why should we not at once with broken 
hearts, and streaming eyes, entreat him to stay his 
hand lest we perish ? 


hon 


distress 


, 
‘lovedc 


ur b 


already been smitten by his just 


We have abundant encourage- 
ment to make our humble suppkcations to the throne 
of the heavenly grace. His word kindly assures us of 
Fis readiness to hear the voice of sorrow and of prayer, 
and His providence confirms and seals His merciful 
declaration. Instead of increasing wrath and heavier 
judgments, He stands ready to bestow innumerable 
favors and inestimable good. Unless we harden our 
hearts like Pharaoh, the tears and penitence of this 
very day, we may well hope, will be followed by a 
lengthening of our tranquility, and by a vast addition 
to the blessings we have hitherto emoyed. We surely 
re aware how much we need His compassion ahd 
His protection, His indulgence and His favor. And 
shall we fail this day most earnestly to entreat Him to 
lay aside His sore displeasure, and rebuke us no 
Shall we not with all our 
hearts, implore His pity and beseech Him in wrath 
to remember mercy, to continue to be our God and 
guide—our preserver and benefactor—to make our 
enemics to be at peace with us, and give us plenty 
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and health im all our borders—to make our rulers | 
wise and faithful, and to teach our Senators wisdom— 
to prosper all our useful institutions, aid. revive His 
work in the midst of the years throughout this wide 
spread population. This mercy, these favors, let us 
fervently and importunately seek, assured of His ), 
readiness to listen to our prayers and ‘pour us out 

such a blessing that there shall not be room to r-ceive 

— 

4th. Finally, let our reformation and improvement 

in virtue and piety attest the honest¥ of confessions 

and the sincerity of our prayers. It will be in vain 

to acknowledge our sins if we will not forsake them. | 
It will be fruitless to ask mercy of God, if we shall 

not practice justice and benevolence to men. If we | 
would be forgiven, we must forgive. We must | 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Our sinful 
habits must be broken off—our covetousness and 
pride—our anbition and party spirit—our petty con- 
tentions and indifference to the public good, and the 
peace and happiness of others, must be laid aside. 
Deeds of generous public spirit, of humanity and) 
tenderness to the distressed, of pious charity, and 
zeal, for the honor of God, must be cheerfully per- || 
formed. The Sabath must be honored and observed, 
the house of God frequented, the family altar set up, 
the ignorant instructed, the vicious reclaimed, the 
young trained up in the way they should go. Then 
shall our humiliation and our petitions come up with | 
acceptance before God—thien shal] our peace be as a | 
river, and our prosperity as the waves of the sea—then 
shall the Lord be our God, and we shall be His 


people. 


ADLER DOL PD Clr em 


Original. 
THIRSTINGS FOR IMMORTALITY. 


BY DR, E. M. PENDLETON. 


On, I have gazed upon the sun-lit sky 
Beaming in all its brillianey, till lost 
In the fond dreamings of my future house. 
Or when its azure face is studded o’er, 
With night’s less glowing gems, and the pale moon 
Shines meekly down upon a sleeping world, 
Then have I prayed for immortality. 
For who that loves the lustre of astar, 
That does not thirst for life beyond the grave, 
And wings like angels have to soar aloft, 
Above this dusty atmosphere of earth, 
And view the glory of those lustrous orbs, 
As they stretch out upon the eternal plain, 








Like islands sleeping on a waveless sea. 


i 


Nor would | have my heaven all bereft 

Of glowing scenes on which the poet’s eye 
Might gaze untired forever. O,.no! methinks 
There are bright worlds of burning imagery, 
With moon-lit seas and star-lit canopies, 

And rivers deep and wide, and founts of life, 


| Where bathe the Cherubim and Seraphim, 


And where they slack their pure immortal thirst, ? 
All stretching out before the tireless gaze : 
Of the exultant soul, when first unloosed 

From this vile prison house of clay. And there 

My fancy in her fondest mood has dreamed 


| Of deep arcades embowered with fobiage rare, 
| And ever pendant flowers of varied hues, 


Fresh with the blushes of perenial spring; 
Through these to walk or o’er the Elysian lawn 
Wet withambrosial dews. Or else to skim 
The ether blue in high Icarian flight, 


| And range the wide expansive universe, 
| Where worlds on worlds in ceaseless glory roll, 
| And suns, (whose fuel never fails,) burns on 


Forever, like lamps hung up in boundless space, 


|| To light our passage through the dark expanse. 


Yea, when I dream of such bright scenes as these, 


| I thirst afresh for immortality. 
| Or when I hear rich music stealing on 


O’er the blue limpid wave, at twilight heur, 

So soft, so tremulous, so full of heaven, 

And bow in rapture to the thrilling tones 

Of seraph voices and dulcet harps, 

Swept by angelic hands. And when I read 

Deep in the mines of philesophic lore, 

My heart grows faint, to think my mental powers 

Can dive so deep and soar so high in thought, 

And may not know the brief.analysis 

Of the least bud that opens to the spring; 

Or the mature and-withered leaf, trembling 

By its frail tenure in the autumn winds. 

Nor een ean fathom ought of mystery 

That shrouds in deep’ning gleom the wondrous.pow’r 

Which still propels this tireless pulse of life, 

Or euts it short in the wild thrill ofdeath. 

A]l this inspires me with insatiate thirst 

To live again, int other worlds abeve. 

With skies unclouded by the mists of earth, 

Andthoughts freeand exultant 23 the winds 

Which blow upon me here, and which I feel 

But know no more. Oh! at this fount of Hope 

I love to come and drink, and drink again, 

To quench my ardent thirst for future life, 

Till all my feelings calm and clear again 

Like bosom of a placid lake o’er hung 

With cloudless skies. I hoist my sails oncé more,” 

And with my heavely freighted bark, glide on; 

Unruffted by the petty ills of life, 

Towards those blissful shores, where Hope’s sweet 
fount ; 

Shall mingle its puré waters with the stream 

That laves the hills of immortality, 

Where blooms in fadeless leaf, the Tree of Life, 
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One torturing hope ! 


Inthe autemn of 1835, on a sunny morning, an ex- 
press arrived in the city, bearing the welcome tidings 
of the near approach of Capt. P 
Dunlawton. 


’s regiment from 


Although victory had not wreathed the 





brow of this company with the palm and laure] awarded 
the brave—yet there was but one feeling of joy that 
pervaded the hearts of their kimdred and friends 
«* All were glad and laughed and shouted.” 

An aged mother was seen, after the circulation 
this jovful news, to arrange her dilapidated abode with 
careful neatness—her brow, heretofore clouded with 
care and anxiety, now wore a sunny appearance, and 
lier 
orange grove was divested of its fairest fruit, and re- 
posed in tempting proximity beside the fig and grape, 
upon a table of polished maple. The floweis tha' 
adorned her garden was rescued from encroaching 
weeds, to adorn her apartment, and placed in curiously 
formed baskets made from the root of palmetio and 


her movements were agile as joyous youth. 


embellished with various colowred beads. It was 
evident from her movements she was anxiously ex- 
pecting some visitor. She was seen to stand at the 
outer door, in a listening attitude, as if she awaited 
some sound to awaken her to the jovous reality of 
hope deferred. Asthe morning waned, her watchful- 
ness at last, had a period, and the spirit-stirring martial 
music was heard distinctly to resound around the 
broken and mouldering ruins of this antiquated city. 
The mothers countenance indicated inward joy as the 
company passed her dwelling, and she strained her 
aged eyes to discover her youngest born, the son of her 
declining years. The ranks passed stoutly onward—the 
son was missing! ‘‘ Ye who have lost or who fear to 
lose” can alone spmpathise with a mother’s disap- 
pointment. Oh how discordanily did the shout of joy 
jar uson her distracted nerves, so lately strung upon 
the high harp of hope. She knew the youthful brave 
that composed Capt. P——’s company had been over- 
powed by the savage foe, and in their hurried retreat 


many had been wotnded, but romour brought no tale \\ tians law i# not inmate with them. 


of capture or of death. Suspense was writhing her 


heart-strings, and her tortured brain was one unbroken bereavement. 


chain of lightning searing all consciousness. It was 


rom her lethargy, and the name had a magic effect. — 


} , . i } 
She knew ata clance their intents hn, and was led pas- 


Ssiveiv into the open air, where the scintillating efars 


MAIRE™A LIKE \ I 


ung moons, t 


» light the mourner with 
day light brightness—the mock-bird and tiny nonpareil 
made melody in their golden home and evergreen 
leaves—ard the melody of the grove—the green things 
upon carth—the starry firmament arrayed, as it was, 
in unclouded br'lliencyv, making that Which was beau- 
ful sti more so, elicited no look of admiration from 
the mother. One image alone claimed predominance 


and absorbed all love for earthly beauty and heavenly 


was readily admitted to the presenée” 
ommanding officer. With clasped hands 
and trembling ferm she stood before him. One look 
of imploring anguish, aad the scarcely articulate words 
inet his ear was all she could 
Before Capt. P. could reply to inquiry, she rent 
the air with her shrieks ; floods of tears gushed from 
their secret fount, and relieved the 9’ercharged misery 
that weighed upon her heart. , 


grandeur. She 


of her son’s « 


‘“My son, my son?” 
ulter. 


After she had become 
more composed, Captain P. endeavored to soothe her 
grief. He stated that in their flight, some of the com- 
pany had dispersed and her son was one of the number, 
that although to camp near their numerous foe was 
endangering all the lives of his remaining soldiers— 
yet night after night passed away and all save her son 
camein. That he had received orders from bis supe- 
rior officer to retreat to the city under cover of the 
And he hoped that as her 


son was active and young he tnight escape savage vigi- 


succor he had sent him. 


lance and barbarity,and repay her present sorrow with 
When 
she had heard al/, and ail 


was despair, she poured forth her reproaches and mis- 


| undoubted jey : misery made joy the sweeter. 


}the unhappy mother knew 


, ery ma maddening strain, 


«<Despair and death are with thee, my beautiful, ms 
'bhrave.”’ said she. 
ultation and inhuman sacrifice, mete reward for thy 
services, my son. Thy life is to atone for theirs to 
appease the Indian! Love or ki odness towards thee 
my lost one, will never come to thee now! The law 
of nature. the savage law—blood for blood. The chns- 


‘<Thev have left thee te savage ex- 


Flow tears, forever 
flow.,and give out my hearts best bleod to soothe my 
J may go forward in my search for thee 


\}and thon wilt not be there: backwanl and i may not 


well for her that insensibility esurpe?d the power over | find thee. Thy merry lauzh and buoyant step wil! 


her senses, for imagination would have des sted to 


ercet thy aged parent ne more forever. My cop is fill- 
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THE LOST 


ed of bitterness, I drain the dregs of despair. Where 
ismy son? Echo answers where! ‘lhou art gone 
wailing in thy death-hour ‘1hy mother feels the tor- 
ture! *Wouid God [ could have diéd for thee! Arie 
was itfor this, my Father, | shielded him from evil. 
Implanted lessons of virtue, instilled and softened his 
young héart with love for thee and respect lortay la 
and wisdoms ways? Has nut been pleas 
ant. Indian sacrifice is meet tur the siniul; but m) 
child thou wert angelic. Would to God | could have 
borne thee to thy earthly grave in thfinfancy, 
the lone waters 
irées—make a reqirem ov 


res 


His pathway 


, and God’s tempies, the. majestic 
er thy earthly remains, and 
the far blue rest of ocean that lay around thy sleeping || 
innocence, tell of distant heavenly home, where thy 
watcher would hasten to uncoil this tabernacle of clay, 
and wing away with thee tu aland of pure delight. Ales, 
1 know not thy resting place—I may never know—the 
savage gives no rites of sepuichre to a pale faced foe. 
No sacred mound to speak of the treasureddead! In- 
dian ingenuity and savage barbarity, exer- 
Cised to torture and not to kill. ‘The iS aroused 
im his lair, and what hope can sustain a mother that a 
savage will have mercy upon her child. ‘lo know 
thou wert dead and not saved for continual torment 
* Would appease my tortured mind. 1 could ,o abroad 
in the sitent wilderness and commune with thy spirit. 
For here, in this invisible earth, is the spirits of the 
dead awaiting the day of eternal doom. ‘Rest is not 
forme! Where art thou? living or dead? is the eter- 
nal thought, that brings distraction. Thou art lett 
alone, and who will revenge?” 

“Vengeance ismine,”’ soothingly, replied the Gis- 
tressed officer. ‘Depend upon the word of his protec- 
ter. We will yet exterminate the savage foe. It 
is written upon the page of human life, that the civi- 
lized will preponderate the scale of human existence, 
and He who wills our existence, and increase, and 
directs our actions, will destroy andavenge. ‘Turn to 
him he will not despise the contrite humble seeker for 
peace, and hope of grace in eternity.” ‘The mourner 
was humbled, the allusion to deity was purcly acci- 
dentab, and stimulated by a wish to turn her attention 
from her treasured misery. 

“Forgive, Oh my Father, thesin of forgetfulness,” 
said she implroingly. ‘‘1 have dared to murmur 
against thy just decrees. Inthee I put my trust, and | 
forever.” 

Time has given her eagle flight, and the moutner is | 
comforted by religion. She believes her maker 
afflicts for ultimate good, and she strengthens hei fa:th | 
by unceasing prayer. There are times when reason 
does not always retain the ascendaney and hope de- 
ferred, withereth her mortal frame and has been seen 
wandering out of the city searching for her lost son in 
the palmetto, and the shrubbery contigious—believinz | 
he is secreting from the savage, and she may yet live 
to welcome him home. i 

Hope thou art the only true comforter that huoys | 
over life’s ills, and cheers the despairing heart even to | 
the verge of the grave. How beautiful is a mothers ; 
love ; itis a pearl that never tarnishes, its purity and 


rs alone 


lion 


BLUWERS 


beauty withont blemish. ” The trials, and tribulations, 
and reverses of fortune but strengthens her affections. 
Loss of character and worldly peli, may effect estrange- 
ment from the affianced wif® er brother-iriend. A 
change, she will console and 
‘issitudes and obloguy. 
overall created nature, scathe 
{ destruction, and cause 
) become a sapless sea weed 
in asummer sun, but change has no part or let witha 
mother; her love grows with the growth of her child 
and strengthens with its'strength ; and when death be- 
reaves the fond parent— 
‘Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams fheir channels deeper wear.” 

Years have intervened and the mystery of the lost 
son remains sealed, and may continue, until the white 
man and the hmdian are surmmoned belere that dread 

ribunal, the judgment seat of Goi! 
S. C., May 8th, 1841. 
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I deem it not an idle task, 
‘Those lovely things to rear, 
‘That spread their arms as they would ask 
If sun and dew are here ; 
For simply wants alone ere theirs, 
The pare and common too— 
The bounty. of refreshing airs, 
The gift of liquid dew. 


And they return fos every ray, 
A gayer smile and leok ; 

And greenly as the clear drops play, 
They murmur of the brook ; 

And thus our thoughts away they lure, 
Where woods and waters gleam, 

And mountain airs are strong and pure, 
And sing the bird and stream. 


Frail, grateful things! how fondly they 
The nurtured leaf outspread, 

And mere than all my care repay, 
When from its folded bed 

Some p nk or crimson blossoms press, 
To thrill me with delight, 

To fill my very eyes with tears, 
Its beauty is so bright. 


Nay, ’tis no idle thing, I trust, 
To foster beauty’s birth, 

To lift from out the lowly dust, 
One blossom of the earth— 

Where barrenness before had been 
A verdure to disclose, 

And make the desert rich in sheen, 


To blescom as the rose. 





